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Mitchell Sets Off. 
Senate Showdown — 


By Willard Shelton 
The Senate locked itself in a showdown fight on labor legisla- 
tion as the Eisenhower Administration threw its total resources 
into a last-minute drive to turn the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill 
into a punitive union-restricting measure. 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell signaled the strategy docien by 


in harsh terms and flew back 


from an Intl. Labor Organization macting in Geneva to take com- 


Undersec. James O’Connell denied that Mitchell was influenced 
by senatorial or Administration pressure. O’Connell went to the 


publican legislative leaders a brief- 
ing on the upcoming fight. 

As the. AFL-CIO News went to 
press, Republican Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (N. Y.), who joined with 
Chairman John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) in ‘setting the philosophy 
and details of the “stern but fair” 
Labor Committée bill, labeled 
ets blast “utterly uncalled- 
or.” 

“They're trying to turn this into 
a-partisan thing,” Ives bluntly 
charged. 


Right-Wingers Maneuver 
Mitchell said that his interest 
was in getting “more effective leg- 
islation” of the type recommended 
last January by Pres. Eisenhower. 
Many of these proposals have been 
sharply denounced by labor. 
Behind Mitchell, powerful right- 
wing Republican senators headed 
by William F. Knowland (Calif.) 
and Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) ma- 
neuvered to capitalize on months 
of relentless assaults on the struc- 
ture and operations of unions. 

Kennedy and Ives in a joint 
press conference pointed out - 
that Mitchell’s specific criticisms 
of their bill were either “inac- 
curate and misleading” or em- 
bodied mere procedural issues , 
that could easily be handled. 

The heavy political “overtones of 
the struggle were emphasized by 
the sharpness of Mitchell’s general 
language which, unsupported by 
his detailed complaints, charged 
that the Kennedy-Ives bill had er- 
rors of “such magnitude” that the 
measure offered “only illusory pro- 
tection” against abuses, was “al- 
most impossible to administer” and 
was worse than the “already iti- 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS by the hundreds formed this line in Milwaukee, many blocks long, 
when the office of the Wisconsin Employment Service began screening applicants for 1,200 new jobs 
at the American Motors Corp. Rambler plants in Milwaukee and Kenosha. , 


Meany Predicts New Jobless 
Benefits Will Prove ‘Illusion’ 


By Gene Zack 


Labor in the 48 states began seeking practical ways to win jobless aid extension amid mounting 
confusion as to when—if ever—state governments would move toward actual supplementary aid to 
workers who have exhausted unemployment benefits. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in a new attack on the “states’ rights” law driven through Congress 
by a Republican-Dixiecrat coalition with full Eisenhower backing, predicted that its promise of addi- 
tional benefits would “prove to be®— 
et nion . The bill as passed by Congress 

1 bodies | Provided for emergency extension 
 pabowal a ae ‘ew: of jobless pay benefit periods by as 
Meany ‘pointed out that the statute much as one half ~ existing +g 
did little more than “throw the ball | Periods, but eats a: 
back to the state legislature whose | federal advances ys 5 ceed . 
poor guardianship of unemploy- ployer taxes later and gave eac 


assured, with possible legal suits 
by business groups threatening to 
block the program, at least tem- 
porarily, in the first two states. 
(See survey results on Page 3.) 
Stressing the seriousness of the 
compensation picture, Andrew J. 


ment compensation created the 
problem in the first place.” 

There were growing signs that 
the majority of the 1.2 million 
workers whose benefits ran out in 


state the option of “accepting” or 
rejecting the program. 

A state-by-state survey by the 
AFL-CIO News pointed to only 
four states—New York, Penn- 


Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation, forecast that 
the “first problem facing the 86th 
Congress” when it convenes next 
Janury will be “how to straighten 
out the miserable unemployment 


fully ineffective legal protection” 
of union members and the public. 
As the battle opened, these weré 
the choices before the Senate: 
The Kennedy-Ives bill, solidly 
backed by five Democrats and 


the past seven months would not] sylvania, New Jersey and Rhode 


Committee, would lay down 
rules for the financial opera- 
tions, election procedures and 
trusteeships of unions, make 
limited but liberalizing Taft- 
Hartley Act amendments and 
discourage anti-union expendi- 
tures by employers. (See ex- 
cerpts from committee | _Teport, 
Page 5.) 

Sen. John I. McClellan (D- 
Ark.), chairman of the special 
committee that exposed improper 
practices by some union officials 
and some employers, endorsed the 
bill as offering “important protec- 
tion” to workers, management and 
the public. 

- In a personally drafted state- 
ment, McClellan said that the bill 
if enacted and “properly enforced” 
would drive ‘‘racketeers and 
crooked officials” from unions and 
“strengthen the position of honest, 
decent unionism and ‘its leaders.” 
He listed 12 specific major reforms 
it would achieve. 

All Labor Committee Democrats 
but Senators Pat McNamara 
(Mich.) and Strom Thurmond 
(S. C.) backed the committee bill. 
The. two Republicans supporting 
it were Ives and Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper (Ky.). 

McNamara supported the bill 
generally but attacked its union- 
election program. 


_ 4 Seek ‘Stronger’ Bill 

Four committee Republicans de- 
manded a “stronger” bill. which 
among other things would punish 
unions by depriving them of tax ~ 
exemption and the services of Na-_ 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

These Republicans—Senators H. 
‘Alexander Smith (N. J.), William 
A. Purtell (Conn.), Gordon Allott 
(Colo.) and Goldwater—also de- 
manded provisions to confirm the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
its policy of abandoning jurisdic- 


*| compensation laws.” 

Charges Business Domination 

Biemiller, addressing an AFL- 
CIO Community Services Confer- 
ence keyed to aid for the unem- 
ployed, said that the nation needs 
jobless pay standards because busi- 
ness interests have so influenced 
state legislatures that “they consider 
what law will keep employer taxes 
at the lowest possible level, instead 
of what law will give the greatest 

measure of relief to the unem- 
ployed. #4 

Congress, meanwhile, com- 
pleted action quickly on Pres. 
Eisenhower’s request for an 
emergency $665.7 million appro- 
priation to finance any grants 
which the states might elect to 
accept from the federal govern- 
ment. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee said it cleared the full re- 
quest so as to “interpose no pos- 
sible blocks” to the program. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


two Republicans on the Labor 


be helped by the measure. Island—where prompt action is 


Recession Will Cost 
At Least $50 Billion 


By Saul Miller 


The current recession will cost the nation between $50 billion 
and $80 billion depending on show long it takes to get the economy 
back into high gear. 

. Running along at its current sluggish pace with little or no stimulus |™ 
from business or government to speed recovery, the economy is 
more than likely to chalk up the $80®— 
billion loss figure. 

These estimates on the cost of the 
Tecéssion have been worked out by 
the staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, which produces an annual 
survey on the Economic Report 
ited to Congress by the Presi- 

nt. 

The committee’s loss estimates 
Came as the anti-recession pro- 
gram in Congress limped along 


their union’s bargaining program 


and General Motors councils, 
workers stayed on the job and gave 
full performance, day in and day 
out, shunting aside anti- union 
edicts by management. 


Only in a few scattered cases 
were company attacks severe 
enough to goad the rank and file 
into reprisals. In the first two 
weeks, the most flagrant manage- 
ment attacks were made by Chry- 
sler Corp. 


with minimum support from 
either congressional leaders or the 
Administration. 
~ It was followed by a new govern- 
ment report showing that business 
spending for new plant and equip- 
ment for 1958 have been revised 
downward for the second time witl® 
the drop from last year set at 17 
percent in contrast to earlier esti- 
mates of a 13 percent reduction. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued on Page 4) 


Members Back UAW’s 
Keep Working Policy 


Detroit—Auto Workers members in the Big Three auto com-- 
panies, in a spectacular and unprecedented display of support for 


and contract policy, have worked 


since Memorial Day weekend without contracts despite repeated 
efforts by the corporations to provoke a strike. In accordance with 
the decisions of the Ford, Chrysler®— 


Meanwhile, members from 
coast to coast rallied to support 
‘ their union in another way— 
payment of dues. ‘ The checkoff - 
vanished with the expiration of 
contracts In local after local, 
members lined up to make their 
monthly payments, and in many 
eases the locals arranged for 
dues payments three maontins in 
advance, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C.,: SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1958: 


held with workers of the Big Three manufacturers. 


| Union Position Ignored: 


RAPT ATTENTION WAS GIVEN by thousands of members of the A‘uto Workers when union 
officials visited the Ford Motor Co.’s Rouge plant to explain the problems created by the employer's 
refusal during negotiations to do more than extend the 1955 contract. Scores of similar meetings were 


Steelworkers to Get 
13-Cent Package July 1 


. Pittsburgh—The contract benefits due in basic steel on July 1, 


‘year and 45.6 cents during the life 
' of the three-year contract, which 


which the industry blandly suggested the Steelworkers “forego” so as 
to save the industry from a fate worse than death, will yield.a total 
package of 11.9 cents an hour, according to a union compilation. 

Added to a vacation improvement which became effective on 
Jan. 1 and which averaged about ® 


1.2 cents, they represent’ total im- 
provements of 13.1 cents for this 


expires July 1, 195%. 
Benefits Due July 1 

In addition, most USWA mem- 
bers have received 12 cents an hour 
in cost of living increases, with 
another raise estimated at 3 or 4 
cents due July 1 on the basis of the 
Consumer Price Index level for 
May. 

The benefits due in basic steel on 
July 1 are: 

Wages: 7 cents across the board, | ° 
1.3 cents for increases in increments 
and about .8 cents from the impact 
of the wage increase on incentive 
earnings. 

Sunday work: a 25 percent pre- 
mium, amounting to about 1 cent. 

Holidays: a 25 percent premium, 
averaging about .6 cents. 

Shift differentials: 8 and 12 cents 
for the second and third shifts, 
averaging 1.2 cents. 


The new benefits are not con- 
fmed to production workers. 
Office and technical employes 
covered by USWA agreements 
will collect comparable increases, 
White-collar workers at the bot- 


At Big Three 


not to UAW. 


{UAW Members 
Keep Working 


(Continued from Page 1) 


This display of union solidarity |i 
came as a surprise to some, but 


Executives Association. 


railroads themselves. The RLEA 
promised to carry on its fight for 
changes which were aimed prin- 
cipally at preserving job opportu- 
i|nities and safeguarding the skills 
necessary for national eetcuee in 
time of war. 


'Railroad Aid Bill 
Passed by Senate 


The Senate passed the Smathers bill giving economic aid to the 
railroads after seven hours of debate during which it made no 
move to enact four major changes sought by the paewey Labor 


Not more than half of the senators were ipecatet when the vote 
sent to the House a bill tailored > 


pretty much to the demands of the | 


8 


chairman of a Senate Commerce 
subcommittee which conducted 
hearings. He accepted an amend- 
ment by Sen. John J, Williams (D- 
Del.) which eliminated authoriza- 
tion for the railroads to set up con- 
struction reserves on which taxes 
would be deferred. 

Two sections the RLEA had 
sought to eliminate remained in the 
bill, one with a change more ap- 


“For a number of years we| Million im guaranteed loans fo [terstate service. As it now stands, 

didn’t have a union shop or a| ‘he railroads, of which up to | the ‘railroads have a choice be- 
contract they got $17.78. Im ad- | checkoff in GM or Chrysler,” he| $150 million might be used for tween the ICC, the state bodies or 
a ee recalled. “But we had better than a Ce ee the courts. 
of $9.60 per pay period in cost percent workers = ions had asked an amend- = : 
of living increases. rr ten. ia ment requiring that up to 70 Rate Proviso Retained 
About 40,000 USWA members percent of rehabilitation work The second provision the RLEA 
employed in the aluminum industry “While it is true that our first financed through such borrow- | wanted killed empowered the ICC 
will receive an almost similar pack-| Comftact in Ford provided for a | ines be “performed on the prop- |to override state commissions on 
age beginning Aug.1, pate will some| sion shop and checkoff, I am | erty of ‘earrier by its own | intrastate rail rates. 
36,000. can industry workers in| S#re that the Ford workers have | employes,” but did not get it. The RLEA had circularized the 
October. just as great.a realization of what | The Senate also overrode the|Senate with two letters explaining 

Negotiated in 1956 eA has acant to them, | Eisenhower Administration on this|organized labor’s position before 

The it megetined in 1956 . support _ point. The White House opposed the debate opened. 


inaugurated the supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit program under 
which furloughed workers may re- 
ceive up to 52 weeks of payments 
in addition to unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The agreement also contained the 
first steel industry provision for pre- 
mium pay for work on weekends. 

The industry’s “suggestion” 
that the union skip the contract 
improvements due this year was 
rejected at a meeting of the 
USWA Intl. Wage Policy Com- 
mittee in Chicago. 

Pres. David J. MacDonald told 
the committee the union has al- 
ways regarded a contract as “sa- 
cred, something to be lived up 
to.” He also said union democ- 
racy forbids unilateral abrogation 


dues up to three months. 


June 1 for Ford and Chrysler. 
Corporations Unyielding 


proposition was impossible, 
“nothing.” 

Also in the closing hours, 
the UAW pressed again its 
offer to submit all economic is- 
sues to arbitration, waiving in 


Locals from coast to coast re- 
ported volunteer pre-payment of 


Last-ditch negotiations with the 
Big Three prior to contract expira- 
tions went right up to the deadlines 
—May 29 for General Motors and 


The corporations sfood firm on 
their position of a two-year exten-. 
sion or nothing. Since the two-year 
the 
UAW and its members accepted 


tom of the pay scale, for example, 
will find their salaries boosted by 
$7.46 for a two-week pay period; 


sents the members’ will. 
“It is a striking fact,” 


of a contract, because it repre- 


he added, 
“that the people who blithely talk 


advance any gains—justified or 
not—which would force a rise in 
prices. As before the com- 
panies refused. 


late the industry. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Weekend 


survivors of another who died of ® 
injuries were awarded full death 
benefits of the same amount. Other 
claims instituted as a result of the 


administration of the program by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the ground that it should 
not authorize loans as well as regu- 


The bill was sponsored by Sen. 
George A. Smathers (D-Fia.), 


warned a meeting of the brother- 
hood’s southern units in Birming- 
ham, Ala., that passage of the bill 
in its original form “could break 
the back of railroad passenger serv- 
ice and strip from states the right 
to regulate rail rates and service.” 


Labor Schools Pay 
Unexpected Dividends 


labor schools held in Arkansas’ 


six congressional districts by the State Federated Labor Council 
have paid unexpected dividends because the students paid attention 
to their lessons on workmen’s compensation. 


One injured worker has been awarded a total of $12,500; the 


|Neither a claim nor an employer 
report was filed. 
But K. S. Slocum, business 


Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen | 


last year they picked up $7.36, 


about wage-price freezes completely 


and during the first year of the {ignore a profit-dividend freeze.” 


2,500 Steelworkers Win 
Lone Star Reinstatement 


Possibly the greatest number of workers ever ordered re- 
instated by an arbitrator regained their jobs at the Lone Star 
Steel Co., Longview, Tex., as the result of proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Steelworkers. 

Some 2,500 union members who took part in a strike last 
September won restoration of their job rights from Arbitrator 


company “suspended” 
all its employes “subject to discharge” unless they returned, 


Kelliher found the firm sought to deprive the workers of 
their seniority, rather than jobs, in punishment for what 


So it came about that UAW 
members in the auto industry 
worked without a contract; main- 
tained their union without a con- 
tract; paid their dues without a 
contract. And so it came about 
that these members are proving to 
the Big Three and to the nation 
that the union is in all truth people 
working together for the common 


Election Codes 
Urged by UAW 


Detroit—Adoption by local un- 
ions of a fair election code to pro- 
vide stricter guarantees of integrity 
has been recommended by the Auto 
Workers’ executive board. 

Local union election’ campaigns, 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther said 
in an administrative letter, encour- 
age rank-and-file participation and 
“serve to strengthen the democratic 
processes” of the trade union move- 
ment. 

These should be con- 
ducted on “a high moral arid ethical 
level,” Reuther said, adding that 
“unfortunately, in a few instances, 
some local union election campaigns 
do not measure up to these high 
standards.” 


schools have resulted in payments 
estimated to total another $25,000 
and a number of others are still 
in the works, according to Execu- 
tive Sec. V. H. Williams of the 
Labor Council. 

A student at one of the schools 
was Doyle Fooks, member of the 
Steelworkers. How well he learned 
his lessons was demonstrated 
shortly after his return when his 
father-in-law suffered a heart at- 
tack while doing heavy lifting on 
the job. 

The employer did not report 
the accident to the Workmen’s 
Compensation but Fooks, re- 
membering what he had heard 
at the school, consulted Henry 
Woods, lawyer who had tectured 
on workmen’s compensation and 
claim was filed. The employer 
fought at first but accepted liabil- 


basis of permanent and total 
disability agreed to pay $35 
weekly until the maximum of 
$12,500 is reached. 


Another ‘case involved the late 
Hubert Keaton, member of the 
Pige Bluff local of the Carpenters. 
Keaton suffered a heart attack re- 
moving the body of a fellow- 
worker who had been killed in a 
fall. —Two weeks later he died. 


ity before the hearing, and on a 


agent of the local, remembered 
Keaton as he heard the lectures at 
a school in Hot Springs. He visited 
Mrs. Keaton, who had been left 
with a small daughter, and per- 
suad.= her that she might be able 
to. recover compensation. 

She consulted former Gov. Sid 
McMath (D), who filed a claim. 
The compensation commission 


awarded full death benefits of | 


$12,500 despite the employer's op- 
position. 


Wage for Cigar 
Learners Raised 


The minimum wage for learners 


in the cigar industry, under the 


Fair Labor Standards Act, will be 
increased by 5 cents an hour ef- 
fective July 6, Acting Adm. Clar- 


Dept.’s Wage-Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Div. has announced. 
Lundquist’s order, which was ap- 
proved by the Cigarmakers Union, 
boosts present minimums of 80 and 
87.5 cents an hour to 85 and 92.5 
cents. Employers can hire learners, 
numbering no more than 10 per- 
cent of production workers in any 
one plant, at rates less than the $1 
an hour minimum upon certifica- 
tion by the Wage-Hour and Public 


Contracts Div. 


ence T. Lundquist of the Labor ~ 
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Survey Shows Jobless ‘Aid Bill. Hoax 


Only 4 States Ready — 
To Hike Compensation 


Fewer than 17 percent of the 1.2 million workers who have ex- 
hausted unempioyment compensation benefits since November can 
look forward immediately to an extension of their jobless aid period. 

An almost complete state survey by the AFL-CIO News revealed 
this information in the wake of congressional passage of a measure 
purporting to provide emergency relief to prevent a deepening of 


- the recession. 


Only four states—New York, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 


New Jersey—have given a green light to programs for a 50 percent 
increase in the jobless aid period. This would provide additional aid 
to slightly more than 200,000 unemployed workers whose benefits 
expired but who have not found employment. 

There was a cloud on the horizon for even these jobless workers 
in reports of possible law suits in Pennsylvania and New York that 
could block, at least temporarily, payment of the additional benefits. 
In that case, the ranks of those receiving extended aid would be 


whittled down to 72,000. 


In 16 other states, 10 of them “right-to-work” states, nearly a 
quarter of a million workers—more than 20 percent of the record 
number of compensation exhaustees—got the bad news that their 
state governors had flatly rejected, or held out virtually no hope 
for, extension of the compensation period. 


This state rejection of the program was made possible by adoption 


of “states’ rights” emergency law. 


Pres. Eisenhower originally asked 


Congress for a law compelling state participation, but the Admin- 
istration switched to a watered-down version giving states the op- 
tion of taking part. The AFL-CIO called the final bill a “legislative 


hoax” and a “cruel fraud.” 


Replies to the AFL-CIO News survey from all but four states 


showed there was some hope for 281,000 workers in 13 states. 


In 


these cases, the legislatures either are in regular session or special 
sessions are planned, with prospect generally considered favorable 
for some form of temporary extension of jobless pay periods. 

In 11 other states, where benefits already have run out for 300,- 
000 workers, the future was filled with uncertainty. Conservative 
control and business domination of state legislatures in most cases 
made it highly unlikely that assistance to the jobless would get fa- 


vorable reaction. 


Here is the state-by-state breakdown, with the exception of 
Maine, Missouri, South Carolina and Tennessee, from which re- 
ports had not been received as, the AFL-CIO News went to press: 


ALABAMA — Hopeful. Gov!® 


James E. Folsom (D) planning to 
call a special session. 25,200 ex- 
haustions. 

ARIZONA—Doubitful. Employ- 
ment Security Commission meets 
for review and recommendations 
to Gov. Ernest W. McFarland 
(D). 3,600 exhaustions. 

ARKANSAS—Hopeful. Legis- 
Jature to get call for special session 
from Gov. Orval Faubus (D). 12,- 
000 exhaustions. 

CALIFORNIA—Doubtful.-Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight (R) undecided. 
Legislature has already had one 


special session in 1958. 60,000 
exhaustions, 
COLORADO—Hopeful. Labor 


and management groups met with 
Gov. Stephen L. R. McNichols (D) 
on special legislative session with 
prospects good for such a move. 
5,400 exhaustions. 


CONNECTICUT — Doubtful, 
despite fact special session approved 
bill to extend compensation period 
exclusive of federal action. GOP- 
controlled legislature turned down 
labor-supported proposals of Gov. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff (D), passed 
bill disqualifying virtually all ex- 
haustees through provisions relating 
extension to previous benefit year 
and ruling out aid to those eligible 
to receive social security. This 
means women over 62, men over 65 
who are laid off get no assistance. 
20,000 exhaustions, most of them 


~ ineligible for meaningful aid. La- 


bor calls this “as big a fraud as 
federal bill.” 


DELAWARE — Hopeful. Leg- 
islature in recess, due to be recalled 
later this month by Gov. J. Caleb 
Boggs (R). 3,600 exhaustions. 

FLORIDA—No. “Right-to- 
work” state. Gov. LeRoy Collins 
(D) will not call legislature into 
session, considers it “unnecessary.” 
19,000 exhaustions. 

GEORGIA — No. “Right-to- 
work” state. Gov. Marvin Griffin 


(D) cannot act without legislative 
approval, has no plans for special 
session, will not use $130 million 
reserve in state fund for temporary 
program. 26,000 exhaustions. 

IDAHO—Doubtful. Gov. Rob- 
ert E. Smylie (R) issued statement 
that state “will pass up for the time 
being any action,” but start of new 
benefit year July 6 may provide 
some assistance. 6,000 exhaus- 
tions. 

ILLINOIS — Hopeful. Special 
session called by Gov. William G. 
Stratton (R) with outlook good for 
state program rather than accep- 


tance of federal bill. 52,000 ex- 

haustions. 
INDIANA—No._ “Right-to- 

work” state. Gov. Harold W. 


Handley (R) refused to call special 
session required, will not pay for 
extension out of $200 million com- 


pensation reserve. 54,000 exhaus- 
tions. 
IOWA —No. “Right-to-work” 


state. Gov. Herschel Loveless (D) 
has decided not to call special ses- 
sion this year, claiming Iowa is a 
farm state with no unemployment 
problem. 12,000 exhaustions. 


KANSAS — Doubtful. Gov. 
George Docking (D) does not an- 
ticipate special session, doubts he 
can act without approval. 9,600 
exhaustions. 

KENTUCKY — Doubtful. De- 
spite plea from organized labor, 
Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chandler (D) 
has not made up his mind on spe- 
cial session to take up compensa- 
tion. 16,800 exhaustions. 


LOUISIANA—Hopeful. Regular 
session now in progress, many com- 
pensation proposals being consid- 
ered. 10,800 exhaustions. 

MARYLAND—Hopeful. Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin (R) favors 
temporary extension at special ses- 
sion this month. No business op- 
position anticipated. 14,400 ex- 


haustions. 


Church Body Asks 
Better Jobless Aid 


Minneapolis—The General 
Board of the National Coun-. 
cil of Churches termed large- 
scale unemployment “intoler- 
able” in a nation that has 
set full employment as a na- 
tional policy. 

The board, in a statement 
on Christian Concern About 
Unemployment, called on the 
federal and state governments 
to agree on standards. of 
unemployment compensation 
“which bear a fixed relation- 
ship to both a desired mini- 
| mum and wage paid at the 

time the worker was laid off.” 

It specifically urged the 
states to take advantage of 
federal legislation to extend 
jobless aid by 50 percent and 
to remove obstacles to the 
payment of supplemental un- 
employment benefits agreed 
to by- labor and management. 

The statement concluded 
that “we welcome the fact 
that as a people we are en- 
titled to full employment as 
a national policy.” 


MASSACHUSETTS — Hopeful. 
Legislature still in session, Gov. 
Foster Furcolo (D) has submitted 
bill with passage deemed probable. 
43,200 exhaustions. 


MICHIGAN — Doubtful. Gov. 
G. Mennan Williams (D) has called 
legislature into session, but GOP 
controlled legislature, which has 
not passed any improvements in 
compensation, hedging on need for 
action. 80,000 exhaustions. 


MINNESOTA—Doubtful. Gov. 
Orville L. Freeman (D) has called 
special session for June 23, but 
mood of legislators casts doubt on 
action. 13,200 exhaustions. 


MISSISSIPPI—No. “Right-to- 
work” state. Gov. J. P. Coleman 
(D) does not plan special session. 
Regular session increased benefit 
period from 20 to 26 weeks, 
boosted aid from $30 to $35. 10,- 
800 exhaustions. 


MONTANA—Hopeful. Gov. J. 
Hugo Aronson (R) can act with- 
out legislative approval, acceptance 
of federal program anticipated 
soon. 6,000 exhaustions. 


NEBRASKA—No. “Right-to- 
work” state. Gov. Victor E. An- 
derson (R) says law worthless since 
state forbidden by constitution to go 
into debt. 5,400 exhaustions. 


NEVADA —Hopeful. Gov. 
Charles H. Russell (R) planning 
special session soon. 3,600 ex- 
haustions. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—No.. Spe- 
cial session required but none 
planned by Gov. Lane Dwinnell 
(R.), 2,400 exhaustions. 


NEW JERSEY—Yes. Legisla- 
ture approved temporary extension 
from.26 to 39 weeks in compro- 
mise between Democrat-controlled 
assembly, GOP dominated Senate. 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner (D) had 
sought permanent extension, im- 
provement in benefits, 56,000 ex- 
haustions. 


NEW MEXICO — Doubtful. 
Gov. Edwin E. Mecham’s. (R) 
power to act without legislature 
questionable. No session fore- 
seen, even to use $40 million sur- 
plus in fund without federal aid. 
2,400 exhaustions. — 


NEW YORK — Yes. Standby 
law enacted in 1958 extending pe- 
riod to 39 weeks and boosting max- 


-|imum benefits to $45 gives green 


light. Filing date set by Gov. Av- 
erell Harriman (D) for June 23. 
60,000 exhaustions. 

NORTH CAROLINA — No. 
“Right to work” state. Gov. Luther 
Hodges (D) flatly opposes extension, 


will not call special session. 24,000 
exhaustions. 


NORTH DAKOTA — No. 
“Right to work” state, Gov. John 
E. Davis (R) refuses special ses- 
sion. 1,800 exhaustions. 


OHIO—Hopeful. Gov. C. Wil- 
liam O’Neill (R) planning special 
session for 13-week extension fi- 
nanced by Ohio fund, not federal 
program. 42,000 exhaustions. 


OKLAHOMA—No. Gov. Ray- 
mond Gary (D) opposes special 
session which could only act on 
using state funds. Constitution 
bars borrowing, 12,000 exhaus- 
tions. 


OREGON — No. Gov. Robert 


special session this year on grounds 
it might hurt chances for basic 
overhaul of compensation laws at 
1959 regular session, 21,000 ex- 
haustions. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Yes. First 
state to sign agreement with federal 
government for participation. Gov. 
George M. Leader (D) orders 
round-the-clock operations to get 
money into hands of unemployed; 
72,000 exhaustions. 


RHODE ISLAND—Yes. Sign- 
ing due under authority given in 
standby legislation; 
haustions. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—No. “Right 
to work” state Gov. Joe Foss (R) 
flatly rejects pleas of South Dakota 
State Federation of Labor for spe- 
cial session, declares there is “not 


Jobless Pay 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Meany’s letter to the state bodies 
was accompanied by a memoran- 
dum from Nelson Cruikshank, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security, summarizing the 
provisions of the temporary exten- 
‘sion act and indicating how state 
central bodies should determine 
their position on special legislative 


Cruikshank recommended that 
labor should support action to 
provide “adequate weekly benefits 
for adequate periods” on a per- 
manent basis, since temporary 
extension would leave unsolved 
“basic weaknesses” of present 
state laws. 

This was the position the AFL- 
CIO had taken in the battle in 
Congress when it favored the Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy bill calling for 
permanent federal standards on the 
amount and duration benefits. 


Biemiller, describing the unsuc- 


D. Holmes (D) opposes another | 


16,800 ex-| 


There'll Be a Slight Delay 


sufficient reason;” 2,400 exhaus- 
tins. 

TEXAS — Uncertain. Texas 
State AFL-CIO urging Gov. Price 
Daniel (D) to act under authority 
in state law without necessity of 
special session; 39,600 exhaustions. 


UTAH — Uncertain. Attorney 
general rules special session neces- 
sary. Gov. George Clyde (R) not 
favorable to such action; 2,400 ex- 
haustions. 


VERMONT—No. Gov. Joseph 
Johnson (R) refuses to call legisla- 
ture; 1,900 exhaustions. 


VIRGINIA — No. “Right to 
work” state. Gov. J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr. (D), flatly Tejects special 
session, says situation improving; 
24,000 exhaustions. 


WASHINGTON—No. Gov. Al- 
bert D. Rossillini (D) refused re- 
peated AFL-CIO pleas earlier for 


special session on state program; 


27,600 exhaustions. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Hopeful. 
Gov. Cecil H. Underwood (R) 
meeting with state advisory council 
on unemployment compensation, 
expected to call legislature; 10,200 
exhaustions. ; 


WISCONSIN — Hopeful. Gov. 
Vernon Thompson (R) calls spe- 
cial session for state program ex- 
tending period 50 percent, boost- 
ing benefits from $38 to $42 for 
one year; 39,600 exhaustions. 

WYOMING—No. Special - ses- 
sion needed but not planned; 1,600 


‘cessful fight against the 


sessions on the jobless aid program. 


, exhaustions. 


Problem 


Goes Back to States 


“states- 
right” coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, said the Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy bill merely spelled 
out what the President and Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell “had been 
asking state legislatures to do for 
many years—establish uniform 
benefits of 50 percent of a worker's 
earnings up to a maximum of two- 
thirds of the average weekly state 
income, for a uniform 26-week 
period.” 

The legislative director said 
the ineffectual bill was passed 
“because Congress has no concept 
of the gravity of the unemploy-. 
ment situation and no concept of 
its responsibilities.” 

He dismissed as “ridiculous” the 
attitude that unemployment was “a 
state matter,” declaring: 

“Unemployment does not stop at 
the state line. It is a national 
catastrophe which must be handled 
on a national scale.” 
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PRES. EISENHOWER’S LACK OF LEADERSHIP in speeding school desegregation was attacked 


by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler at the third annual conference of the Jewish Labor 
Committee’s National Trade Union Council for Human Rights. Other principal speakers at the 
. conference, held at the Ladies Garment Workers’ Unity House in Forest Park, Pa., were Charles S. 
Zimmerman (left), chairman of the AFL-CIO Committee on Civil Rights, and Gov. Averell: Harri- 


man (center) of New York. 


Recession Cost to Nation Estimated 


$50 and $80 Billion 


At Between 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The survey by the Commerce 
Dept. and the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission showed esti- 
‘mated spending of $30.7 billion 
compared to_the earlier estimate 
of $32 billion and the 1957 figure 
of $37 billion. 

A New York Times _ report 
noted in addition that “the de- 
cline in future spending could be 
worse than the report indicates.” 

Economists view the decline in 
business spending for new plant and 
equipment as a major factor in the 
recession and the key to speedy re- 
covery. 

On the employment front, the 
government report of a drop in un- 
employment to 4,904,000 in mid- 
May compared to 5,120,000 in mid- 
April indicated a slight improve- 
ment. 

Unemployment Due to Rise 

But with new additions to the 
labor force in June as graduates 
started job-hunting, unemployment 
is expected to move up sharply with 
some economists placing the figure 
this month at close to 6 million. 

While employment was showing 
a general gain, jobs in manufactur- 
ing declined 67,000 to a total of 
15 million in May. As compared 
with a year ago, manufacturing 
employment is down 1.7 miilion. 

Among the 4.9 million unem- 
ployed in May, the number out 
of work 15 weeks or longer was 
estimated at 1.8 million. There 
were 600,000 who had been out 
of work for more than 26 weeks. 

- Average weekly hours of factory 
workers were 38.8 or 1.2 hours 
below a year ago. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment in mid-May was 7.2 
percent, a drop from the 7.5 per- 
cent in April but above the March 
rate of 7 percent. 

In measuring the cost of the re- 
cession, the congressional commit- 
tee staff pegged the problem on the 
speed of recovery. 


Expanding Economy Needed 

To get back to the high employ- 
ment level of the pre-slump period, 
when unemployment was one out of 
every 25 workers instead of the cur- 
rent one out of 14, the economy 
would have to expand at a rate of 
11 percent—a rate reached pre- 
viously under the stimulus of the 
Korean War. . 

But even at this rate, the com- 
mittee staff estinrates, the bill for 
two years of slowdown and reces- 
sion would be more than $50 bil- 
lion, — 


If recovery is at the slower rate 
of 7 percent—the rate at which 
the nation recovered from the 
1953-54 slump—then the cost 
will run over $70 billion by the 
end of 1960. 


Currently the economy is running 
about $35 billion a year below a 
high-employment level if figured at 
a conservative growth rate of 3.1 
percent a year—the average of the 
last 50 years. 

If figured at a 4.7 percent rate— 
a more realistic rate according to 
many leading economists—the loss 
in current output would be figured 
at $60 billion a year. 


Loss to Nation Grave 


Even if the nation recovers from 
the current recession with unex- 
pected spéed—a point doubted by 
many economists—the $50 to $80 
billion loss would be large enough 


Hearings on Taxes 
Denied in Senate 


The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee voted down public 
hearings on the House- 
passed bill to extend corpo-. 
rate and excise taxes for one 
year despite requests from 
proponents of tax reduction 
for time to state their case. 

The vote against public 
hearings was 9 to 2, with 
Senators Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) and Russell B. Long 
(D-La.) in opposition. 

Douglas said he will offer 
a substitute bill on the Sen- 
ate floor calling for a one- 
year reduction in taxes on 
the first $1,000 of personal 
income to guarantee each 
taxpayer a $50 tax cut. 

The Senate committee ac- 
tion came after AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany wired 
Chairman Harry F. Byrd (D- 
Va.) asking for public hear- 
ings. 


Meany wired: 

“The AFL-CIO strongly 
believes tax reduction now 
would be an invaluable 
weapon in combatting the re- 
cession. We urgently request 
you hold hearings on H. R. 
12695 before acting on 
same. The AFL-CIO wants 
to present its views on the 
need for tax reduction and 
believes other national or- 
ganizations would we 


the same Pad 


to pay for a wide variety of essential 
goods and services. 

The loss according to the Wash- 
ington Post, would cover the entire 
cost of the 13-year highway pro- 
gram with about $15 billion left 
over; all the goods and services the 
federal government will buy this 
year; everything sold last year by 
auto dealers, furniture, appliance, 
hardware and all other hard goods 
stores; and three years of state and 
local government outlays for school 
payrolls and buildings. 


Statisticians 


Ask Ike for 


Fuller Surveys 


The Federal Statistics Users’ 
Conference has called on Pres. 

isenhower to broaden ‘the gov- 

ment’s statistical program to in- 
clude information about the future 
spending intentions of important 
segments of the economy. 


The conference, a cross-section 


of business, farm, labor and re- 
search organizations, said in its 
letter signed by Vice Pres. Peter 
Henle, assistant director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research: 

“Current uncertainties as to 
the course of the national econ- 
omy in the months ahead make 
this gap in our present informa- 
tion ever more conspicious.” 

The conference urged the gov- 
ernment to seek information on 
quarterly projections of national 
security and public work expendi- 
tures, state and local government 
public works expenditures, reports 
from contractors, manufacturers, 
retailers and wholesalers, farmers 
and consumers .and inventories, 
orders and spending plans. 


Baldus Named to 
Office by IBEW 


Gerald A. Baldus has been named 


| vice president of the Sixth District 


of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, serving the states 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. 

IBEW Pres. Gordon M. Free- 
man appointed Baldus to fill the un- 
expired term of Michael J. Boyle, 
who died last month. 

Baldus has been a member of the 
IBEW for 20 years. In 1943 he 
became an international representa- 
tive for the union and in recent 
years served as Boyle’s assistant in 
the Sixth District office, 


: White House Spurs 


Union Curbs Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion over many classes of union 
charges against employers. 

They also demanded total out- 
lawry of secondary boycotts and 
organizational and recognition 
picketing despite the fact that the 
McClellan special committee made 
no recommendation on these is- 
sues. 

In addition, Goldwater filed 
an individual minority report de- 
manding stringent regulation of 
the operation of unions. These 
regulations, many proposed by 
Knowland before the California 
senator suffered a prestige blow 
in his state’s June 3 primaries, 
would include provision for re- 
peated membership referendums 
-on contract clauses and recall of 
officers. ‘ 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, its spon- 
sors said, is a “completely non- 
partisan” measure that “effectively 
carries out” proposals of the Mc- 
Clellan committee on which both 
serve. 

_ Financial Reporting 
_ All unions and subordinate 
bodies except very small ones 
would have to file detailed finan- 
cial reports with the Labor Dept. 
The secretary would be authorized 
to investigate the accuracy of the 
reports. Thé reports would be pub- 
licly disclosed by the Labor Dept. 

Ninety-three percent of union 
members, according to Kennedy 
and Ives, would be protected by 
these requirements. The secretary 
of labor could catch abuses by of- 
ficials of small unions—including 
notorious “phony locals” such as 
those run by New York racketeer 
Johnny Dio—by cancelling their 
exemption from reporting. 

Union officials drawing more 
than $5,000 a year in salary and 
_expenses would be compelled to 
report private business transac- 
tions with employers of work- 
ers the union officials represent. 

False entry in union books, will- 
ful destruction of union books and 
embezzlement of funds from any 
union —or any other tax-exempt 
organization—would be punishable 
by $10,000 fine and prison sen- 
tences ranging from one to five 
years. 

Election Procedures 

All. international unions would 
be required to conduct elections 
once every five years either by 
secret-ballot referendum or by con- 
ventions to which delegates are 
elected by secret ballot. 


Local unions would be required 
to choose officers once every four 
years by secret-ballot elections. 


‘Any union member who 
charges a violation could, after 
exhausting internal union reme- 
dies or failing to obtain a final 
decision within four months, file 
a complaint with the secretary 

‘of labor. The secretary if he 
finds “probable cause” must file 
suit in federal court to have the 
election declared void and the 
court can order a new election. 


All international unions would 
be compelled to report to the La- 
bor Dept. all trusteeships estab- 
lished over locals and a false re- 
port would be a federal crime. 
Trusteeships would be “presumed 
valid” only for 18 months. There- 
after any local member could file 
a complaint with the Labor Dept. 
charging a violation of the string- 
ent protections of law. 

All employers covered by the 
bill would have to report funds 
paid to “middlemen” or expended 
otherwise to “influence: or affect” 
workers “in the exercise of rights” 
of self-organization guaranteed by 
law. | : 
The Taft-Hartley Act would be 
amended to allow “economic” 
strikers—now barred from voting 


after being “fired” by an employ. 
er in a labor dispute—to partici. 


pate in NLRB elections on choice | 


of a bargaining agent. © 

Pre-hire contracts would be leg- 
alized in the building and construc. 
tion trades and employers would be 
authorized to join unions in fi- 
nancing apprentice training pro- 
grams mutually accepted. 

The “no-man’s-land” of juris- 
diction in labor-management dis- 
putes, created by NLRB rule 
changes restricting its own juris- 
diction, would be attacked by 
making it illegal for the labor 
‘board to “preclude” itself in ad- 
vance’from accepting complaints 
of unfair labor practices by un- 
ions or employers. | 


The bill encourages the adop- 


tion of ethical practices codes by 
unions and by “nationwide and in- 
dustrywide associations of em- 
ployers” and creates an advisory 
committee to counsel the Labor 
Dept. on ethical practices by such 
groups. 

The AFL-CIO and its constitu- 
ent unions are the only groups in 
the labor-management field that 
have adopted stringent rules set- 
ting up high ethical standards of 
conduct of their affairs. 


Brown Says He 
Expects to Win 
In California 


Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor of 
California, told a Washington press 
conference that he “expects” to 
be elected in November but was 
still “astounded” at his plurality 
over Sen. William F. Knowland, 
GOP nominee, in the June 3 party 
primaries. 

Nearly complete returns from 
California’s more than 26,000 pre- 
cincts showed that Brown received 
2,181,000 votes to Knowland’s 1,- 
574,008 in the Republican and 
Democratic primaries. 

Rep. Clair Engle (D), running 
for the Senate seat to be vacated 
by Knowland, won the Democratic 
nomination with a total of 1,662,- 
000 votes in the two primaries. 
Gov. Goodwn J. Knight won the 
GOP nomination with 1,137,000 
votes over Mayor George Chris- 
topher of San. Francisco, who re- 
ceived 781,000 ballots. 

Brown said that Vice Pres. Nixon 
would have a “tough choice” in 
deciding whether to align himself 
actively with Knowland, an “ultra- 
conservative and anti-labor Repub- 
lican,” in the California battle. 

New York State politics warmed 
up when former GOP National 
Committee Chairman Leonard W. 
Hall announced his candidacy for 
governor and the Republican state 
chairman, L. Judson Morhouse, 
promptly announced that he 
thought Nelson A. Rockefeller 
would be a stronger nominee. 

Hall’s friends denounced Mor- 
house for violation of the traditional 
“neutrality” of a state chairman. 
Rockefeller, who has not announced 
as yet, has cleared the path by 
resigning as president of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund. 

Gov. Averell Harriman (D) will 
seek re-election. 


Widow of Late 
IBEW Head Dies 


Mrs. Jule Tracy, widow of the 
late Don Tracy, president of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and a vice president of 
the AFL, died June 7 in Houston, 
Tex. 

Funeral services were held in 
Houston. Burial was in Bloom- 
ington, Ill, 
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30-Point Summary of Kennedy-Ives 


HE Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
6 epee and Management Field, following its inves-. 
tigations, made five legislative recommendations to the 
Congress in April 1958 as part of its first interim report. 

These recommendations were as follows: (1) to regu- 
late and control pension, health and welfare funds; (2) 
to regulate and control union funds; (3) to insure union 
democracy; (4) to curb activities of middlemen in labor- 
management disputes; (5) to clarify the “no man’s land” 
between state and federal authority. 

The Senate has already passed the pension- and wel- 
fare-fund disclosure bill of 1958, which covers the first 
recommendation of the select committee. 

The bill discussed in this report effectively reaches 
and in some cases goes beyond the other legislative 
recommendations made by the select committee. Briefly, 
the bill accomplishes the following: 

_ 1. Full reporting and public disclosure of union in- 
ternal processes. 

2. Full reporting and public disclosure of union 
financial operations. 

3. Criminal penalties for failure to make such reports 
and for false reports. 

4, Criminal penalties for false entries in and destruc- 
tion of union records. 


5. Full reporting and public disclosure of financial . 


transactions and holdings, if any, by union officials 
which might give rise to “conflicts of interest,” includ- 
ing payments by labor relations consultants. 

6. Full reporting and public disclosure by employers 


of expenditures of $5,000 or more to influence or affect 


*, 


employes in the exercise of rights guaranteed by the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


7. Full reporting and public disclosure of any ar- 


rangement by an employer under which another person 


undertakes to influence or affect or to provide services 
which interfere with, restrain, or coerce employes in the 
exercise of rights guaranteed by the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

8. Full reporting and public disclosure by labor 
relations consultants of their arrangements to influence 
or affect employes or to provide services to interfere 
with, restrain, or coerce employes in the rights guar- 
anteed by the National Labor Relations Act. 

9. Criminal penalties for the failure to file or falsifi- 
cation of reports required by employers and labor 
relations consultants. 

10. Criminal penalties for payments by “middlemen” 
to union officials. 

11. Full reporting and public disclosure of trustee- 
ships over subordinate unions. 


Senate Gieiie’s thepost 
_ On Labor Legislation | 


The AFL-CIO News is reproducing on this page 
sections of the report by the majority of the Senate 
Labor Committee that voted 12 to 1 to report the 
Kennedy-Ives bill—S., 3974, for debate and action. 

The measure is entitled the “Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958.” On this 
page the News is reproducing a sammary of the bill 
as reported by the committee majority and its gen- 
eral legislative philosophy and approach to the wet 
lem ~ labor legislation. 


12. Criminal penalties for failure to file or falsifica- 
tion of required reports relating to trusteeships over 
subordinate unions. 

13. Limitations upon procedure for establishment, 
purpose and length of trusteeships over subordinate 
unions. 

14. Federal court proceedings to dissolve ftrustee- 
ships over subordinate unions when not in accordance 
with limitations of the bill. , 

15. Elections of constitutional officers of interna- 
tional unions at least every five years by secret ballot 
or by delegates elected by: secret ballot. 

16. Election of constitutional officers of local unions 
at least every four years by secret ballot. 

17. Protection of union members’ right to nominate 
and vote for union officers without restraint or coercion. 


18. Prohibition of use of union funds to promote | 


individual candidacy in union elections. 
19. Federal court proceedings, with safeguards for 


internal union procedures, to set aside elections in vio-_ 


lation of bill’s standards. ; 

20. A congressional declaration of policy favoring 
codes of ethical practices for labor ere and 
employers. 

21. Establishment of an Advisory hennbine on 
Ethical Practices composed of representatives of the 
public, labor organizations, and employers. 

22. Directing the National Labor Relations Board 
not to permit continuation of the “no man’s land” in 
which employes, unions, and employers, covered. by 
federal law, are left without remedies. 

. 23. A start on speeding up NLRB procedures by 
clarifying the definition of “supervisors” and permitting 
prehearing representation elections. 

24. Banning “shakedown” picketing and making it 


Bill 
- subject to mandatory injunction procedures. Paks 
25. Banning demand and acceptance by unions or 


union representatives of payments from ieneaetate 
truckers of improper unloading fees. 


26. Permitting, with appropriate “safeguards, prehire : 
and seven-day union shop agreements in the building 
and construction industry. 


27. Clarification of the propriety of employer. contri- 


‘butions to joint union-management a? 


funds. 


28. Restoration of voting rights to economic strikers | 
engaged in lawful strikes. 

. 29. Criminal penalties for embezzlement, conversion, _ 
etc., of the funds of non-profit organizations which are 
tax exempt under section 501 (a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

30. Prohibitions upon holding union office by indi- - 
viduals convicted of crimes involving the taking of . 
money or violations of the reporting provisions of the 
bi 


Ts major provisions constitute a full and con- 
sidered response to the five recommendations for 
legislative action by the select committee. Indeed, the 
bill goes beyond those recommendations by providing 
for reports, limitations, and penalties not covered by 
the select committee’s interim report. 

The bill is not a punitive bill. It is designed to pre- 
vent or discourage conduct on the part of union officials, 
employers, and labor relations consultants by requiring 
reporting of arrangements, actions and interests which 
are illegal or questionable. 

In some instances, the matters to be reported are not 
illegal and may not be improper. But only full dis-. 
closure will enable the persons whose rights are affected 
and the public to determine whether the arrangements 
or activities are justifiable and ethical. 

The Subcommittee on Labor held intensive hearings 
on all of the relevant bills before it. It considered all of 
the proposals made and drafted and redrafted a bill em- 
bodying those proposals which recommended themselves 
for effectiveness and fairness. The Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare- carefully considered the’ bill re- 
ported by the subcommittee and made a numberof sub- 
stantial changes. 

The committee reports this bill favorably, feeling that 
it has performed its task of hearing, consideration and 
recommendation conscientiously. 

The bill is carefully drawn to promote a healthy labor 
movement and fair and open dealing between manage- 
ment and labor befitting a democratic society and a 
vigorous free-enterprise system. 


Committee's Views on Labor Legislation 


A STRONG independent labor movement is a vital 
part of American institutions. The shocking abuses 
revealed by recent investigations were confined to a few 
unions. The overwhelming majority are honestly and 
democratically run. 

In providing remedies for existing evils the Senate 
should be careful neither to undermine self-government 
within the. labor movement nor to weaken unions in 
their role as the bargaining representatives of employes. 

It is plain that the trade-union movement in the 
United States is facing difficult internal problems—and 
because of these internal problems—tensions with the 
surrounding community. The problems of this now 
large and relatively strong institution are not unlike the 
difficulties faced by other groups in American society 
which aspire to live by the same basic principles and 
values within their groups as they hold ideal for the 
whole community. 

But equal rights, freedom of choice, honesty, and the 
highest fiduciary standards are built into changing in- 
stitutions only after struggle. Trade unions have grown 
well beyond their beginnings as relatively small, closely 
knit associations of workingmen where personal, fra- 
ternal relationships were characteristic. 

Like other American institutions some have become 
large and impersonal; they have acquired bureaucratic 


. tendencies and characteristics; their members like other 


Americans have sometimes become apathetic in the 
exercise of their personal responsibility for the conduct 
of union affairs. 


In some few cases men who have risen to positions of _ 


power and responsibility within the unions have abused 
their power and neglected their responsibilities. 

In some cases the structure and procedures necessary 
for trade unions while they were struggling for survival 
are ill adapted to their new role and changed conditions; 


they are not always the most conducive to efficient, hon- » 


est, and democratic practices. 
Whatever the causes, the problems are recognized by 


those within as well as those outside the union move- 
ment. 


The action of the American Federation of La- © 


bor-Congress of Industrial Organizations in formulating 
and implementing a code of ethical practices is a dra- 
matic and convincing demonstration of the trade union 
movement’s desire to conduct its internal affairs demo- 
cratically and in accordance with high fiduciary stand- 
ards. 

Nevertheless, effective measures to stamp out crime 
and corruption and guarantee internal union democracy 
cannot be applied to all unions without the coercive 
powers of government, nor is the present machinery of 
the federation demonstrably effective in policing specific 
abuses at the local level. 

The internal problems currently facing our labor 
unions are bound up with a substantial public interest. 
Under the National Labor Relations Act and the Rail- 
way Labor Act, a labor organization has vast power 
over the econoniic welfare of the individual member 
whom it represents. He has a vital interest, therefore, 
in the policies and conduct of the union. 


To the extent that union procedures are democratic 
they permit the individual to share in the formulation 
of union policy. This is not to say that in order to have 
democratically responsive unions, it is necessary to have 
each union member make decisions on detail as in a 
New England town meeting. What is required is the op- 
portunity to influence policy and leadership by free and 
periodic elections. 


In developing this bill the committee. followed three 
principles: 


1 _ The committee recognized the desirability of min- 
e® imum interference by government in the internal 
affairs of any private organization. Trade unions have 
made a commendable effort to correct internal abuses, 
hence the committee believes that only essential stand- 
ards should be imposed by legislation. Moreover, in 
establishing and enforcing statutory standards great 
care should*be taken not to undermine union self-gov- 
ernment or weaken unions in their role as collective- 
bargaining agents. 


Given the maintenance of minimum democratic 

e safeguards and detailed essential information 
about the union, the individual members are fully com- 
petent to regulate union affairs. The committee strongly 


_ Opposes any attempt to prescribe detailed procedures 


and standards for the conduct of union business. Such 
paternalistic regulation would weaken rather than 
strengthen the labor movement; it would cross over into 
the area of trade union licensing and destroy union in- 
dependence. 


Remedies for the abuses should be direct. 

e Where the law prescribes standards, sanctions for 
their violation should also be direct.. The committee re- 
jects the notion of applying destructive sanctions to a 
union, i. e. to a group of working men and women, for 
an offense for which the officers are responsible and 
over which the members have, at best, only indirect 
control. Still more important the legislation should 
provide an appropriate administrative or judicial remedy 
for each specific problem. 

It is for these reasons that the committee rejected 
the general approach of several pending bills even 
though many. of their specific provisions were ‘adopted 
and incorporated in the bill reported by the committee. 

The bill reported by the committee, while it carries 
out all the major recommendations of the select com- 
mittee, does so within a general philosophy of legisla- 
tive restraint. The bill does not spell out in detail all 
the standards which every trade union should follow. 
It recognizes the variety of situations to which its pro- 
visions must apply and, especially, the inadvisability 
and injustice of compelling unions to conform to a uni- 
form statutory rule, with respect to unimportant details 


of administration. 


The test of a sound bill in this complex and relatively 
new legislative area is whether it is workable and will 
produce the desired results without destroying valued 
free institutions. The committee believes that. the bill 
now reported possesses these attributes, 
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Self-Inflicted Defeat 
EN. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND (R-Calif.) has come up with 
his own analysis or what happened.on June 3 when California 


voters turned out to give Democrat Edmund (Pat) Brown a smash-|}- 


ing primary victory over the Senate Republican leader. 

Knowland, in an interview with a reporter for the New York 
Herald Tribune, said the intense voter registration campaign of 
organized labor, followed up by a get-out-the-vote drive, had con- 
tributed to the Democratic tide.’ 

“The drive by organized labor in some areas played quite a 
part,” Knowland was quoted as saying. E 

We are proud that organized labor in California played a major 
role in the election, proud that working men and women discharged 
their obligations as citizens to get registered and vote. 

But somehow we have the suspicion that Sen. Knowland is being 
over-generous in assessing the factors that led to his poor showing. 

Labor played a role because Knowland made labor a prime issue 
in the campaign. But the key role was played by Knowland him- 
self. ° 


The ‘White House dust in his eyes blinded him to the fatal split} 


he had created in the Republican Party in the state. 


The payoff is in November and the senator can rest assured 
that labor will play just as active a role in the general election. . 
But labor’s views are the general voter’s views in this case—that 
in 1958 America can dispense with ultra-conservative leaders’ 
who brush off the recession, oppose social and economic legisla- 
tion to improve the general welfare and seek to cripple and 
weaken the organizations of working men and women, 


Paying for the Recession 


MERICA IS LITERALLY paying through the nose for the 
nation’s worst recession in nearly a quarter century. 


_ Before the nation gets back to the high level of employment of 
1956 and early 1957 the loss to the economy will range between 
$50 and $80 billion, according to estimates of a congressional 
committee staff. 

At the current rate of activity, with most economists declaring 
that the downhill movement is not yet completed and that the econ- 
omy will slide along at the bottom for many months to come, the 
loss to the nation in goods and services could exceed $80 billion. 

And this dollars and cents loss does not include the suffering 
and despair of the unemployed, the delayed purchases of vitally 
needed goods by unemployed persons who cannot afford them, 
the critical lag in long overdue government welfare programs. 

This loss need not have been if the government had moved 
quickly and effectively to stem the 10-month downhill slide by cut- 
ting taxes for low and moderate income groups, by adopting a 
meaningful emergency unemployment compensation aid bill instead 
of the hoax that will yield a trickle of dollars in a few scattered 
areas. 
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Methodist Bishop Oxnam Says: 


‘Right-to-Work Laws 
Aim to Destroy Unions 


The following commentary on “right-to-work” laws 
is excerpted from an address by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, president of the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church, to the Baltimore Conference of 
the church at Westminster, Md. 


O-CALLED “RIGHT - TO -WORK’’ laws are 

fraudulent. They are neither intended nor de- 

signed to guarantee work or to establish the right 
to work. 

These laws are sponsored by the same reactionary 
forces that once sought to destroy labor organiza- 
tions. When the churches in 1908 declared, “the 
churches stand for the right of labor to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing,” men of similar mind de- 
clared the social creed of the churches to be radical 
and subversive. 

Yesterday, intelligent and two-fisted individuals 
sought, by the use of the labor spy and the blacklist, 
by intimidation and force, to destroy the labor move- 
ment. Greedy and undemocratic powers that main- 
tained the 12-hour day and by every device from 
company housing to depressed wages sought to resist 
the introduction of democracy into the economic 
order are among those who today sponsor these 
“right-to-work” laws. 

Americans believe in the right to work. They 
resent the parasite, and see work as an obligation. 
But just as the Communist deliberately misuses 
such worthy terms as “peace,” “democracy,” and 
“justice,” so, too, clever, crafty and highly paid 
public relations experts have designated these en- 
deavors to weaken labor as “right-to-work” laws. 


Actually, a sanctimonious subterfuge is being foist- 
ed upon the public. The real purpose of these laws is 
to deny both management and labor the right through 
collective bargaining to establish a relationship where- 
in all of the workers belong to a union and, through 
repersentatives of their own choosing, bargain collec- 
tively with all of the employers in a particular indus- 
try, whether local or national, through representatives 
of their own choosing. 

The achievements of American labor in raising 
the standards of living, carrying democracy to the 
democratic order, ridding the American labor 
movement of subvérsive elements, and of maintain- 
ing a stable economy are matters of proper pride 
and constitute a fundamental bulwark against the 
inroads of totalitarian and atheistic materialism. 


The “right-to-work” law means a return to the 
battle-field. The most significant progress has been 
made in industrial relations where the workers belong 
to the union and the union, through its repersenta- 


tives, Meets management, through its representatives 


and together they think out the problems that should 
not be fought out. 


The law requires an employer to bargain col- 
lectively with his employes when, after a prop- 
erly supervised election, the bargaining union is 
decided upon. It is far wiser to have all of the 
employes belong to that union, sharing in their ob- 
ligations as well as-in their benefits. Even if there 
is disagreement upon this proposition, a law that 
forbids employers and employes from entering into 
agreements to establish a union shop is in no sense 
a “right-to-work” law. 

For purposes of illustration, we Methodist minis- 
ters belong to an annual conference. Agreement has 
been reachéd in the democratic General Conference 
of the Church where our laws are passed concerning 
membership in an annual conference. All ministers 
who are to be appointed to our churches by a bishop 
must belong to the annual conference. The General 
Conference determines the educational qualifications 
of our ministers. The annual conference votes upon 
the admission of members to the conference and 
insists that certain standards shall be maintained. 

THE EFFECT OF A LAW similar to the “right- 
to-work” laws in Methodism would mean simply that 
any individual who wanted to serve in one of our 
churches might do so, if the church wanted to em- 
ploy him.. Before very long, our standards would be 
gone and the whole responsible system based upon 
law would break down. 

The doctors have their medical societies and main- 
tain their standards. A “right-to-work” law carried 
out in the medical profession would mean that sub- 
ject to state law, any doctor, no matter what school 
he graduated from or whether he graduated from any 
school, might go out and practice medicine. It would 
be solely up to the person who wished to employ him. 

Lawyers who have their bar associations may well 
ponder these “right-to-work” laws. The purpose is 
not “right to work.” The real purpose is to weaken 
and eventually to destroy the democratic labor move- 
ment. 

No one is objecting to an investigation of cor- 
ruption in the labor movement or anywhere else. 
There are practices that are not only immoral but 
ought to be criminal. The “right-to-work” laws 
have nothing to do with the question of corruption 
in business or in labor. They are a dangerous pro- 
posal, conceived in hypocrisy, and proclaimed in 
Pharasaic deceit. 

The forward-looking business men of America who 
have long since recognized the wisdom of the or- 
ganization of labor and the propriety of collective 
bargaining should speak with single voice to strike 
down this pretense, : 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1958 


=ITS VYOOR = 
WEEHINGTON 
Willard Shelion 


GOV. STEVENSON’S COMMENT that the pa boa primary 
system is exhausting and expensive and “almost a useless institu- 


to do something about the weather. It may be true but the system 
isn’t going to be changed. 

There are plenty of weaknesses in the presidential primary. 

Fewer than half our states have adopted the primary as a method 
of instructing or advising Democratic and Republican national con- 
vention delegates which presidential candidates to vote for. In 
some of these states the “advisory” effect is so weak as to be 
meaningless, 

A nationwide primary system, with each state electing delegates 
committed to vote for certain candidates, chills the blood of most 
professional politicians. 

They think of the enormous expenditure of energy and money 
as perhaps a dozen active candidates troop the country for 
months, shaking hands and burdening the airwaves with speeches 
aimed at winning the nomination rather than the subsequent 
election. They think it would be as foolish as attempting to 
write every major legislative act by popular referendum, ~ 

; xk kk 

THERE IS AN OBJECTION TO PRIMARIES that isn’t very 
often mentioned but it is important. Accidents of the calendar may 
serve to eliminate, for practical purposes, leading governors and 
senators who might be suited for national leadership but have to 
run at home for re-election to the posts they already hold. 

A senator or governor whose term expires so that he wins 
re-election this year will be securely in office during 1960 and can 
freely enter ‘all the state presidential primaries he chooses. The 
senator or governor whose term runs out in early 1961, on the 
other hand, will have to run for re-election in 1960. 

Missouri’s Sen. Stuart Symington and Massachusetts’ Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, if elected this year, will have new six-year terms. But 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas and Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
must run for the Senate in 1960, unless they choose to abandon 
their present posts. Neither can run for one job in his home state 
and in presidential primaries for another job in other states. 


xk *k * 

AN ARGUMENT CAN BE MADE also that in the last genera- 
tion all the apparently “decisive” primary triumphs and defeats of 
candidates really haven’t changed a thing—that the primary losers 
wouldn’t have got a convention nomination anyway and the primary 
winners got nomination only if the convention was ready to choose 
them without reference to primaries. 

Wendell Willkie was clobbered in the Nehasaka and Wisconsin 
primaries of 1944 but he would have been battered in the conven- 
tion if no primaries had existed. Gov. Dewey in 1948 apparently 
“won” nomination by beating Harold Stassen-in Oregon, but Stassen 
would not have been a serious factor if by a freak of better organiza- 
tion he hadn’t won a Wisconsin primary earlier, thus prodding 
Dewey into action. 

Stevenson had to beat Sen. Kefauver in 1956 in California and 
Florida but only because Kefauver’s campaigning had won primaries 
earlier; Stevenson got the Democratic nomination in 1952 without 
lifting a finger and the convention paid no attention to primaries. 

The financial and publishing forces that put over Eisenhower 
in the 1952 convention used a few primaries skillfully. But this 
was just cake-frosting; the real trick was the righteous cry they 
raised about “Taft’s stolen delegates” from the South, and the 
overwhelming publicity claque they influenced, and the tough, 
hard practical politics Gov. Dewey played when the chips went 
down. 

Why don’t we get rid of presidential primaries? Well, the states 
that have them like them. 


ae 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION in community and family 
life is emphasized by the non-sectarian Religion in American Life 
Program which brings together various groups in a cooperative 
program. From left to right are Charles G. Webber, AFL-CIO 
representative for religious relations, C. Vernon Hill of the Kiwanis 
church program, Clarence L. Blasier, vice president of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and J, P. Stevens, textile manufac- 
turer and RIAL president, 


tion” falls into the same category as remarks that someone ought |# 


THE JENNER-BUTLER BILL to limit the powers of the U.S. Supreme Court is essentially a 
proposal to “kill the umpire,” Senators Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) (center) and Jacob K. Javits 


(R-N.Y.) (right) agree. They were interviewed on the MELA Washington Reports program by 
Harry W. Flannery (left). 


- 


Washington Reports: 


~ 


Court Curbing Bill Endangers 
Nation's Constitutional System 


.— JENNER-BUTLER BILL to limit the pow- 
ers of the U.S. Supreme Court is a basic at- 
tack on the American constitutional system, two 
senators declared. 

Senators Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) and Joseph S. 
Clark (D-Pa.) said on the AFL-CIO public service 
program “Washington Reports” that the proposed 
legislation should and probably will be defeated. 

“What is at stake,” Javits said, “is whether the 
Constitution shall be the supreme law of the land, 
or whether—as in the ‘parliamentary system in 
Europe—decisions are left to the legislature. Our 
system is based on a written constitution, the very 
purpose of which is to protect the individual, the 
minority.” ‘ 

Clark declared that the bill is a “kill the umpire” 
proposal, or at least, insofar as civil rights are con- 
cerned, a proposal to “play the game without any 
umpire and leave all the decisions to Congress.” 

Both senators denied the charges made by sup- 
porters of the Jenner-Butler bill that the Supreme 
Court has been acting like a third legislative 
chamber. 

The measure in effect seeks to overturn -recent 


Supreme Court decisions in the field of subversive 
activities and contempt of Congress. Javits com- 
mented the situation boiled down to this: 

“We don’t like certain cases you have decided, 
and unless you decide them: the way we want you 
to, we're going to take away your appellate juris- 
diction.” 


JAVITS SAID HE WOULD propose. instead a 
constitutional amendment to “make sure for all 
time” that the court will keep its jurisdiction. 

Clark declared “there ought to be an umpire be- 
tween the individual citizen and his rights and a 
congressional committee, which, as we’ve seen in the 
recent era of McCarthyism, can all too frequently 
infringe on those rights.” The court, he added, has 


-exercised this function well and should not be up- 


set or limited. 


The role of the court as a sort of umpire, the 
Pennsylvania Democrat said, is the reason why the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted. As a result of the civil war the due 
process clause for the equal protection of the laws 
was written into the Constitution as the 14th 
Amendment. 7 


Case Study of Hosiery Industry 
Documents Taft-Hartley Impact 


HE CONTENTION OF ORGANIZED labor 


that Taft-Hartley has helped management block. 


union organization is borne out by a case study of 
the hosiery industry. 

The study shows that under the impact of Taft- 
Hartley, the membership of the American Federa- 


tion of Hosiery Workers has dropped ‘by 76.5 per - 


cent. 

The story of what happened to the hosiery work- 
ers is told in a pamphlet entitled “A Taft-Hartley 
Case Study” published by the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. The pamphlet declares that the ho- 
siery industry has been marked by a degree of cut- 
throat competition “unmatched elsewhere in the 
nation” and that the “results have been catastrophic, 


- | especially to the hosiery worker.” 
=| Between its 34th convention in 1946 and the 35th 


in 1947, the pamphlet said, the union entered into 
33 new contracts. The pamphlet went on: 

“In the 10 years following Taft-Hartley, the un- 
ion was able to sign only 23 new agreements. To 


-|win these, the union was required to engage in a 
‘|total of 117 representative elections.” 


The Taft-Hartley Act, the pamphlet added, has 
permitted employers to develop a “defense-in- 
depth” against union organization in the industry. 
This includes a “legal” employer free-speech pack- 
age, interminable delay, the runaway shop, denial 
of good faith bargaining and, especially in “right- 
to-work” states, a denial of the dues checkoff. 

While the pattern of employer stalling was dis- 
cernible in the industry even before passage of Taft- 
Hartley, there was at least the possibility “of re- 
dress by filing refusal-to-bargain charges with the 
NLRB.” ’ 


Today, the pamphlet reported, “the filing of such 
charges is useless, since the mere fact of meeting 
with the union is considered good faith bargaining 
by the present board.” : 


“PRICE CUTTING IN THE HOSIERY industry 
has been achieved by application of an ever tighter 
squeeze upon the workers. In its drive to maintain 
and increase profits at the expense of labor, the in- 
dustry has moved southward,” the pamphlet de- 
clares. 

“It is significant that a right-to-work state—North 
Carolina—now houses almost 40 percent of all full 
fashioned knitting machines in the industry, while 
the rest of the South has another 30 percent.” 

Under the impact of Taft-Hartley and sweatshop 
competition, the study found, average wages have 
lagged seriously behind those in manufacturing gen- 
erally. “While hosiery dollar wages have remained 
static,” it added, “the workloads have been in- 
creased. To earn the same wage, workers must now 
work even harder than before.” (PAI) 


“There must be some mistake, Ed, I’m on this 
committee to investigate myself.” 
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A SURE-FIRE FORMULA FOR INSURING good attendance at union membership meetings 
and introducing youngsters to unionism was developed by Local 494, Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers in Milwaukee, with a “father and son” meeting night. The meeting was capped with 
a showing of World Series films and refreshments. 


How to Buy: 


Handling Debts in a Recession 


By Sindey Margolius 
HAT HAPPENS TO WORKING PEOPLE 
who owe debts in a time of layoffs, reduced 
work week or even a strike? How you handle your 
debts in a crisis can affect whether or not you hold 
on to your partly-paid belongings, and also your 
future credit standing. 

The fact is, wage- 
earners often under- 
take installment 
debts on the basis 
of their full em- 
ployment income, 
and sometimes even 
their wives’ earnings. 
Thus a loss of ac- 
customed overtime, 
let alone a cut in 
work week or layoff, 
makes it hard to 
keep up with pay- 
ments. 

About 50 percent 
of all families owe 
some installment 
debt. The problem 
.of handling these debts is especially severe for the 
many families who came to industrial communities 
from small towns and rural areas during and im- 
mediately after World War II. 

A study of what happened to striking aircraft 
workers in a four-months strike on Long Island, 
N. Y., in 1956, offers useful clues to other families 
who owe installment debts. The study, by Harold 
Wattel, director of Hofstra College Bureau of Busi- 
ness & Community Research, found that those 
workers who got in touch with their creditors were 
able to arrange for reduced payments over a longer 
period of time. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


But those who failed to make such arrangements 
lost their good credit ratings as temporary lapses 
became permanent. 

In this instance, the leadership of the union 
local involved in the strike recognized in advance 
the problem of its members’ debts. The local 
sent letters to finance companies in the arga asking 
that they grant members extensions on their debts 
during the period of no income. In general, the 
finance companies complied, although they con- 
tinued to charge interest rates on the accounts 
held in abeyance. The additional finance charges 
finally increased the total amount of the debts. 


IT’S VITAL TO CONTACT YOUR creditors be- 
fore your account becomes past due, and rearrange 
the payment terms or ask for an extension, the 
Long Island experience indicates. Many people have 
the mistaken notion they can satisfy their obligations 
under conditional sales contracts and chattel mort- 
gages simply by returning goods bought on install- 
ments. But the laws are stacked in favor of the 
creditors. 

You are still liable for the difference between the 
present value of the goods, now secondhand and 
not worth as much, and the balance of your debt 
plus repossession costs. You also harm your credit 
rating if you let goods be repossesed. 

Your credit rating is important not only if you 
want to buy on installments again in the future, 
but if you ever need a cash loan or a mortgage. 

If you’ve ever bought on credit, yor name is prob- 
ably in the file of a central credit bureau in your 
city. When you apply for credit, the merchant or 
finance company phones this central clearing house 
and gets information on you. This makes it difficult 
to escape the consequences of a.bad credit record 
at one store by shifting purchases to another. 

Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 


Playing Is Not for Children 


By Jane Goodsell 
5 biped McMILLAN (ALIAS MOLLY), our 
2¥2-year-old ne’er do well, has catapulted out 
of her playpen and into the world. She had barely 
graduated from diapers to training pants before she 
fell in with a band of ruffians. 

Compared to the bunch Villain runs around with, 
the Mafia looks like 
a group of civic- 
minded idealists. She 
and her companions 
have the morals of 
pickpockets, the 
good sportsmanship 
of Mack the Knife 
and the mercy of 
Ivan the Terrible. « 

_Just as alcoholics 
can instantly spot 
other alcoholics, Mc- 
Millan immediately 
recognized this band 
of desperadoes as 
her kind of people. 

They first appear- 
ed on our doorstep 
the morning after we installed a teeter-totter in our 
backyard. They stood there, leaning against the 
doorbell and banging the door knocker, like storm 
troopers demanding entrance. 

Molly stared at them with the incredulous delight 
of a sweepstakes winner. Something too wonderful 
to be believed was happening to her. 

They gazed back with deadpan expressions and ut- 


tered, for the first time, the fateful words: “Can 
Molly play?” 

These words marked the beginning of a new 
era, and the end of all domestic tranquillity in our 
household. 


THE EXPERIENCE, hard as it is on me and the 
furniture, has been educational. I have learned sev- 
eral basic truths about children. There is, I have 
discovered, a colossal gap between a parent’s idea 
of playing and what actually goes on when small 
children get together. My mental picture of chil- 
dren quietly dressing dolls, arranging tea parties and 
playing with educational toys, is about as close to 
reality as the stork delivering babies. 

What children actually do is to wage constant 
warfare with each other. Toys fit into the picture 
in several ways, none of which involves playing 
with them. Toys are to break, to throw around, to 
fight over and to hit each other with. 

There are a few other things children do when 
they get together. One is to forage for food, either 
by coaxing the mother of the host or hostess (“Go 
tell your mother we’re hungry, and we want cookies, 
chocolate ones”) or by snitching it when mama isn’t 


_ looking. 


The other is arranging to get somebody else 
spanked. Bulletins from the front are delivered by 
small couriers, who wipe their: noses on their sleeves 
and whine, “Johnny hit me” or “Mary pinched 
me” or “Molly’s letting the wash basin overflow.” 
If this does not produce the desired results, the 
stoolpigeon shuffles off, muttering darkly that he’s 
going to call the police. 


ears: 


Bay Ser) 


Pilon spears Says: 


Negroes Rights Fight 


- lgeeanencn sos EISENHOWER RECENTLY advised a group of 
Negro leaders meeting in Washington to have “patience and fore- 
bearance” in facing racial problems. Possibly not even Job him- 
self needed such advice less. 


It is hard to think of any other group in all of the American 
society that has shown more the power of patience than the Negroes 
have in their long struggle to break the bonds of second-class citi- 
zenship and win full-fledged acceptance as the human beings they 
are. ; 
Where does this Negro stability, this strength of character come 
from? From a number of sources, surely, not the least of which 
are the colleges that have trained so many of their leaders. By and 
large, the Negro colleges and universities, forced into being by 
segregation though not segregated themselves, have provided im- 


portant sinews of leadership. They include 33 institutions, mostly — 


in the Deep South, for which the United Negro Collegé Fund makes 
annual public financial drives, for the higher education of 24,000 
young people. There are many more. 

The biggest educational institution for Negroes in the land, How- 
ard University, graduated 631 seniors at commencement exercises 
in Washington. Howard has been a kind of human power-house, 
particularly in the court battles to secure civil rights. The university 
has trained 75 percent of all Negro lawyers in the United States. 


HOWARD’S COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS was delivered by» 


a border southerner, Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R.-Ky.). Cooper 
told the graduates that “there is a parallel between the international 
issues of colonialism and racism, and the issue of discrimination in 
our Own country. We must practice freedom at home if we are to 


‘| have influence on its growth in other countries. But today the face 


which we turn to the world is blemished by denials of full freedom 
because of color and religious belief.” 


The removal of these blemishes, he said, “is one of the most 
important parts of our society’s unfinished business.” 


He was speaking, of course, not just to the Howard students, 
who knew these truths by heart, but to all of us who should be im- 
patient with our stubborn delay in accepting them. 


It is ironic that Cooper, a Kentuckian, had to show the way to 
his own Administration in facing this problem. But this Ken- 
tuckian’s grasp of the stakes involved must doubly fortify the pa- 
tient courage of Negro Americans who for 100 years have been 
denied their full rights as citizens. 


Vandercook Says: 


California Primaries 
setback for Reaction 


HE EXTRAORDINARY VICTORY in the recent California 

primary of the Democratic candidates for governor and Senate, 
the experts agree, has been like a whole barn-full of straw in show- 
ing the way the political winds are blowing. The hitherto cautious 
prediction that this—as they say—“this is going to be a Democratic 
year” is now being shouted right out loud. 


The most conspicuous figure in the California contest was Sen. 
William Knowland. Knowland is the Republican leader in the 
U.S. Senate. Outside of their native state, there are probably 10,- 
000 Americans who knew Bill Knowland’s name to one who knew 
Brown’s name or Engle’s. Knowland—and the phrase should be 
put in quotation marks—“stood for something.” 


Since Bob Taft’s death Knowland has epitomized what his ad- 
mirers have liked to think of as the best-of-breed of Republican 
traditionalism. So sure was Knowland that that kind of Republi- 
canism still had great attraction to American voters, that he an- 
nounced his intention to quit the Senate to run for governor of 
California (and, of course, Knowland still says he will win it). 


IT WAS AN OPEN SECRET that the Senate minority leader 
intended to march under that same banner straight into the White 
House. The very frankness of William Knowland’s position 
strongly suggests that more than a man was licked in the California 
primary, that what was so roundly defeated was the set of political 
beliefs for which Knowland stood. 


An era of prosperity has been followed by a recession. Curiously, 
when either of those extreme economic situations prevail—there 
are always men who think the time is ripe to set back the clock of 
human progress — prosperity — by making the rich richer — per- 
suades conservatives that they have greater power. 


William Knowland is openly wedded to that point of view. ‘His 
supporters believe that he agrees with them in thinking that in the 
Roosevelt and Truman years underprivileged Americans became 
overprivileged. After centuries of powerlessness, workers, through 
their unions, have learned to demand equal rights as human beings. 


William Knowland campaigned in California on a promise to 
fight for restrictive labor legislation—it now looks as if at long last 
time, history, and California’s voters have caught up with him. 
Nearly two million Americans declared by their ballots that they 
prefer the hopeful present to the hopeless past. They have stated 


their preference for going forward and not backward, 


Marked by Courage | : 
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Hid to Jobless Stressed 


L 


, ommunity Services Staffers 
Map Program for Unemployed 


Meeting in the shadow of the current recession, 300 AFL-CIO Community Services staff mem- 
and volunteers explored effective ways of assisting the unemployed at a week-long conference 


“Our primary task—working with the voluntary and tax-supported agencies 


coc Mg Washi Shoreham Hotel. 

re- ashington’s Shoreham 

im- | Leo Peis, director. of Community Service Activities for the AFL-CIO, sounded the keynote 

when he declared: 

‘an fia the health, welfare and recrea- © 

oes tion field—is to help the jobless : 

iti. prorker maintain as high a aoe Food Stores Pay > 

| nomic security as is possible, ° 

ey nd to help minimize the emo- Less, Sell Higher 
fional and physical crisis that ac- Vancouver, B. C.—A vivid 

me [companies the tragedy of unem-| | picture of what has happened 

ich ployment.” —— last * De ety Ad rd 
ices a 

“ Shirt-Sleeve Sessions ~ the bead senblacta it buys and 

y In shirt-sleeve, workshop ses- those it charges to retail cus- 

a sons delegates from 65 major tomers. was presented to the 

tly cities devised blueprints for prac-| | Stewart Royal Commission on 

eS Hiical programs ranging from the| | Price Spreads by the British 

00 protection of unemployment com- Columbia Dept. of Agricul- 
pensation benefits to the initiation ture. : 

w- fof public works. It showed that while the 

es The machinery for aiding the a company’s pe seaes va 

e, || unemployed, set up a decade ago rice tae ee ‘4 huiraiege 

ty by the labor movement, went rom ’ - nt , 

15. | into high gear last winter as the _ Tes or : join 
‘economic indicators showed an steak an et om ene 

by | increasingly grim picture. At that peti em or Rs r wd 

er | time Community Services placed , c 7 : pork, vide — 
al || aid to the jobless at the we of its mrt cided Ring A ned 

- pe ene and fowl, buying price down 

to The approach labor must take, 11 percent, sales price up 9 

ce Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of percent; potatoes, buying 

m. the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical price down 10 percent, sales 
Workers and a member of the price up 4 percent; and eggs, 
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is during a period of unemploy- 
ment.” 
Case Histories Cited 

CSA staff members, reporting at 
workshop sessions exchanged case 
histories of labor action. 
In South Bend, Ind, delegates 
were told, organized labor was the 
driving force in setting up a meet- 
ing of county and city officials and 
representatives of voluntary social 
agencies, out of which emerged a 
: surplus foods program. Labor set 


with the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, won a $1 million appropri- 
ation of county funds to help 
unemployed members pay public 
public utility bills.. At the same 
time, the labor representatives se- 
cured agreements from utilities, 
retail stores, banks and loan com- 
panies generally setting up a 
moratorium on indebtedness to 
head off virtually all reposses- 
sions. A 
Frank Kleva, the CSA repre- 


sentative from South Bend, also 


Here is the basic 10-point 


Washington was built: 


on duty at union headquarters. 


compensation offices at union 
union contracts. © 
delayed, claims are disallowed 


ments that frequently involve 
provide temporary assistance. 


ance. 


Community Services Sets 
Program to Aid Jobless 


ployed around which the Community Services conference in 


e Informing the jobless worker that the labor movement 
has a plan to help with personal problems. 
e Establishing a system whereby union counsellors are 


e Protection of unemployment compensation claims by 
acquainting workers with the procedure for filing, and in some 
instances setting up auxiliary branches of unemployment 


e Providing jobless workers with details of obtaining 
supplemental unemployment benefits where available under 


e Finding public welfare sources of food, shelter, clothing 
and medical care where compensation is exhausted, checks are 


e Getting welfare officials to relax usual eligibility require- 


e Informing union members of arrangements made to 
protect medical and hospitalization coverage during a layoff. 
e Setting up a program for distribution of surplus foods 
to augment unemployment compensation and public assist- 


* Securing secondary assistance from voluntary agencies, 
which labor supports to the tune of more than $150 million 
annually, in cases where residence requirements or other re- 
strictions disqualify families from public assistance. 

e Prevailing on private agencies to volunteer staff mem- 
bers to Public Welfare Departments through a “lend-lease” 
program to enable public agencies to carry the larger case 
load resulting from the recession. 


program for aiding the unem- 


halls. 


or the amount is too small. 


virtual _pauperism in order to 


the clothing is distributed to needy 
families. 


‘tives in’ Milwaukee spearheaded a 


told of union-wide clothing collec- 
tion ‘launched by Auto Workers 
Local 5, with members of Local 13 
of the. Laundry Workers cleaning 
the garments at night ‘with facilities 
donated by management, and ‘with 
Local 8 of the Clothing Workers 
making necessary tepairs before 


Action in Milwaukee Told 
Community Service representa- 


drive for surplus foods, with a fa- 
vorable decision expected from 
county officials shortly. They have 
also been campaigning against the 
stringent residence requirements in 
public assistance laws, and, in co- 
operation with the Family Service 
Association and the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, have succeeded in 
getting a citizens’ committee estab- 
lished to consider a temporary sus- 
pension of this provision. , 


In Youngstown, O., pressure 
from the CSC ‘has led to action 
by the city welfare department 
raising the maximum allowance 
for rent from $35 to $50 a 
month, in partial recognition of 
the advancing cost of living 
since previous benefit standards 
were established. 

Michigan’s state-wide Commu- 
nity Service, staff delegates were 
told, succeeded in having the num- 
ber of counties distributing surplus 
foods increased from 37 to 63 
over the objection of many con- 
servative county boards. The 
committee has also prevailed on 
State officials to recommend to 
county boards that work relief be 
paid for on the basis of the pre- 
vailing area wage rather than at the 
rate of 75 cents an hour which has 
been the rule in Michigan. 


Wage Incentive 
Plans Hit at 
IUD Confab 


Members of seven Papermakers 
and Paperworkers locals would 
rather strike than see a return to 
wage incentives, Frank Grasso, in- 
‘ternational vice president, told the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.’s 
Conference on Industrial Engineer- 
ing Problems. 

The locals cover workers em- 
ployed by the U.S. Envelope Com- 
pany. Two years ago, UPP se- 
cured the elimination of a wage 
incentive plan which had been in 
operation for 20 years. A survey 
taken among the locals, Grasso re- 
ported, showed “unanimous agree- 
ment among local leaders that their 
local unions are stronger” and that 
there is less “friction between mem- 
bers since incentives were abol- 
ish 

In opening the conference, Al 
Whitehouse, YFUD director, 
pointed out that industry today 
is investing millions in the ad- 
ministration of job evaluation, 
merit and wage incentive plans 
solely “to trim labor costs and 
boost profits.” 

The éonference also heard a 
paper on “The Techniques of Bar- 
gaining on Production Standards,” 
by Kermit Meade of the UAW, a 
case study presentation on bargain- 
ing out a job evaluation plan by 
Michael Rygus of the IAM and a 
luncheon address by Prof. Robert 
Lehrer of Northwestern Univer- 


sity. More than 60 delegates from 


WORKSHOP SESSIONS o on a wide range of matters proved major 
attractions at the conference of AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities in Washington. Here is one of the groups which took part 
in a session devoted to problems arising from unemployment. 


Washington. 


Conference to Plan 


Labor Aid to Health 


The techniques by which organized labor can best safeguard the 
health of its members and their families will be threshed out at a 
National Conference on Labor Health Services June 16 and 17 in 


Sessions will be under the sponsorship of the American on 


years ago by the medical directors 
and administrative officers of un- 
ion health and medical plans. 


They will mark the 20th anni- 
versary of the National Health 
Conference, held in 1938, which 
had a long and lasting influence on 
the development of health policies 
at all levels of American life. 
They also will. point up the 
long-standing opposition of or- 
ganized medicine to most efforts 
of communities, unions and 
other groups to establish effective 
prepaid, low-cost health and 
medical programs, and are ex- 
pected to develop ways and 
means of meeting the challenge. 


The call to the meeting was sent 
jointly by Dr. Morris Brand, 
ALHA president and medical di- 
rector of the Clothing Workers’ 
Sidney Hillman Health Center in 
New York, and Josephine Roche, 
director and trustee of the Mine 
Workers’ Welfare and Retirement 
Fund. 


Roche to Preside 


Miss Roche, who as _ assistant 
secretary of the treasury in charge 
of the U.S. Public Health Service 
presided over the 1938 conference, 
will be in the chair. The keynote 
address will be given by Basil 
O’Connor, president of the Nation- 
al Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis. 

The first session, after the open- 
ing formalities, will be devoted to 
the objectives of medical care for 
the worker and his family. The 
quality of services will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. George Baehr, spe- 
cial medical consultant to the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York. Wilbur Cohen, pro- 
fessor of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will discuss 
extent of coverage, and Dr. Franz 
Goldmann, of the Council of Jew- 
ish Federation and Welfare Funds, 
will talk about the scope and cost 
of service. Brand will preside. 

Another session, on methods 
of assuring the quality of medi- 
cal care, will be under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Lester Breslow, 
chief of the bureau of chronic 
diseases of the California State 
Dept. of Public Helath. 

The UMW Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund will be described by 
Dr. Warren F. Draper, its execu- 
tive medical officer. Experiences 
with the medical profession and 
commercial health programs will 


24 unions were in attendance, 


pom 


Health Association, organized four © 


ton Terris of the University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine. Dr. 
E. Richard Weinerman, medical 
consultant to West Coast health 
and welfare programs, will discuss 
group practice and union health 
centers. 


Community Health Discussion 
Community health services and 
how to get them will be discussed 
by Dr. Paul B._Cornely, of the 
Howard University College of 
Medicine; Deputy Commissioner 
of Health Roscoe P. Kandle of 
New York City, and Health Com- 
missioner James P. Dixon of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Lorin E. Kerr, of 
the UMW Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, will preside. 

Dr. William A. Sawyer, medical 
consultant to.the Machinists, will 
preside at a parallel session on 
occupational health maintenance. 
Speakers will be Jerome Pollack, 
consultant to the Auto Workers 
Social Security Dept., and Dr. 
Herbert K. Abrams, medical direc- 
tor of the Union Health Service. 

The second and final day will 
open with a morning-long analy- 
sis of relations with the medical 
profession, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Dean A. Clark; pres- 
ident of the Group Health Fed- 
eration. 

Speakers and their subjects will 
be Dr. Jonas N. Muller, of New 
York College of Medicine, diag- 
nostic programs; Dr.: Caldwell B. 
Essenstyn, medical director of the 
Rip Van Winkle Clinic, methods 
of physician compensation; Dr. 
William A. Dorsey, area medical 
administrator for the UMW Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund, free 
choice; Horace Hansen, counsel to 
the Group Health Federation, legal 
problems; and Walton H. Hamil- 
ton, emeritus Southmayd professor 
of public law at Yale University, 
legal background. * 

The entire conference will take 
a look at the future at the final 
session. 

On the program are Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, director of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of*Social Security, who 
will preside; Jerome Preston, pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of 
Massachusetts Memorial’ Hospitals; 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, head of the 
Dept. of Maternal and Child Health 
at the Harvard School of Public 
Health; Dr. Ray E. Trussell, ex- 
ecutive officer of the. Columbia 
School of Public Health and Ad- 


\be detailed by Assistant Dean Mil- 


ministrative Medicine. 
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FINAL ACTION ON PROPOSALS aimed at ending job discrimination will be taken at the 42d ses- 


sion of the Intl. Labor Organization conference under way in Geneva. 


The U. S. worker delegation, 


headed by Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl of the Machinists, includes (left to right) Pres. Harry C. Bates of the 
Bricklayers; Vice Pres. Isidore Nagler of the Ladies Garment Workers and AFL-CIO Economist 


Bert Seidman. 
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U. S. Worker Delegation to ILO. 


Favors Anti-Bias Convention 


Geneva—Final action on proposals aimed at elimination of discrimination in employment will 
be taken at the 42d conference of the Intl. Labor Organization, now under way here. 

The U. S. worker delegation, headed by Intl. Rep. Rudy Faupl of the Machinists, is strongly in 
favor of a convention outlawing job discrimination rather than a series of recommendations to the 79 
governments in the ILO membership. A convention, when ratified by a nation, would have the 


force of law. 

The draft convention now before 
the delegates describes. discrimina- 
tion as including “any adverse dis- 
tinction made on the basis of race, 
color, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction or social origin 
which deprives a person of equality 
of opportunity or treatment in em- 
ployment or occupation.” 

Governments which ratify it, 
the proposal continues, obligate 
themselves “to declare and pur- 
sue a national policy designed 
to promote by methods appropri- 
ate to national conditions and 
practice, equality of opportunity 
and treatment in respect of em- 
ployment and occupation, with 
a view to eliminating any dis- 
crimination in respect thereof.” 


Vice Pres. Isidore Nagler of the 
Ladies Garment Workers, a mem- 
ber of the conference committee 
dealing with the issue, will present 
American labor’s point of view. 

Faupl is a member of the resolu- 
tions committee, one of the con- 
ference’s most important. He has 
introduced a resolution which would 
have the ILO urge member nations 


& 


to publish promptly all laws, regu- 
lations and decrees “which affect 
the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment of workers.” 

“Under any system of laws,” 
he pointed out, “a fundamental 
guarantee of justice is the prompt 
and effective publication of laws, 
regulations and decrees affecting 
workers.” 

George P. Delaney, organiza- 
tion director of the Operating En- 
gineers, a veteran of many ILO 
conferences and a member of the 
ILO Governing Body, was one of 
Faupl’s advisers at the early ses- 
sions. 

Bates on Committee 

Another adviser, Pres. Harry C. 
Bates of the Bricklayers, is a mem- 
ber of the conference committee 
dealing with the organization of oc- 
cupational health services on the 
job. 

Pres. Eugene Frazier of the 
Transport Service Employes is on 
the committee considering recom- 
mendations on hours of work. 

George L-P Weaver, assistant to 
the president of the Electrical, 


Radio & Machine Worakers, is 


serving on the committee on con- 
ditions of employment of planta- 
tion workers. He has been on sey- 
eral missions to the Far East, deal- 
ing with plantation workers, for 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 
One East-West Fight 

“Employer” delegates from Com- 
munist countries were denied seats 
on committees, at the request of 
the employer group, in the only 
East-West fight thus far. 

Minister of Labor and Educa- 
tion Basanta Kumar Dass, of Pakis- 
tan, was elected president of the 
conference. In his keynote speech 
he warned that strife between the 
“haves” and the “have nots” in any 
country or among nations will not 
solve problems, and that “peace 
must be based upon social justice.” 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
who opened the debate on the re- 
port of ILO Dir. Gen. David A. 
Morse, assured the conference of 
the “vitality, durability, the variety 
and the stability” of the American 
economy. 


‘Nearly 600 delegates represent-?— 
ing 141,899 members in 319 locals 
heard AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler and Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) denounce the 
Eisenhower Administration for 
“shocking” failure to move effec- 
tively against the recession. 


Morse Asks Tax Cut 
Morse called for the govern- 
ment to cut taxes $6 billion to $8 
billion “immediately” and to spend 
$6 billion to $10 billion in abroad 
public works program to relieve un- 
employment. 


“Pm not afraid of the words 
‘deficit spending,’ ” he said. “I’m 
for deficit spending today to the 
tune of about $15 billion, and 
quickly. 

“It is the moral duty of a 
government to come to the as- 
sistance of people who are out 
of work. In time of prosperity 
we should tax, to balance the 
budget and reduce the deficit.” 


Schnitzler charged that the Ad- 
ministration has failed to make a 
basic move against unemployment. 
He predicted the problem will in- 
crease as World War II babies grow 
up and enter the working force. 

Labor can’t charge its troubles 
in congressional investigations to 
anti-labor employers or politicians, 
Schnitzler said. 


Put House in Order 
“It was some of our own people,” 
he told the convention. “It is up to 
us to put our own house in order. 
And that’s what we are doing. 


“If we could stop all legisla- 
tion, what would we gain? The 
only thing we would gain would 
be more of the same at some 
later time. 


“The Executive Council de- 
cided it would be better to have 
a small federation that is clean 
and honorable than to try to 
house all the elements that have 

m exposed.” 


While cooperating in corrective 
measures, labor will never submit 
voluntarily to government control, 
said Schnitzler. 

Morse told the delegates good- 
humoredly that they don’t do as 
well as they should on the political 
front. 


Reciprocal Trade Bill Passed by House 


The House approved the long- 
est extension of the reciprocal 
trade program in the 24-year his- 
tory of the legislation and sent the 
measure to the Senate where it 
faces another stiff battle. 

It voted a five-year extension of 
the present trade agreement act 
with presidential authority to cut 
U.S. duties up to 25 percent. In 
previous Congresses two and three- 
year extensions have been the rule. 

The House action came after 
Pres. Eisenhower sent two letters 
to the chamber strongly attacking 
a substitute measure which would 
have stripped him of authority to 
make final decisions on tariffs. 

With the majority of Demo- 
crats lining up with the Admin- 
istration, the substitute measure 
proposed by Rep. Richard M. 
Simpson (R-Pa.) was defeated 
on a teller vote 237 to 147. 

The Simpson bill would have 
extended the trade act for two 
years and vested in Congress and 
the Tariff Commission the Presi- 
dent’s existing authority on in- 
creasing or lowering duties. 


An attempt to send the bill back 
to committee offered by Rep. 
Daniel A. Reed (R-N. Y.) was de- 
feated by a 268 to 146 vote. 

On final passage the vote was 
317 ayes and 98 noes. 

The AFL-CIO had called for 
passage of the Administration 
bill but expressed its “disap- 
pointment” over the failure to 
include special assistance for 
those communities, industries 
and workers who might be ad- 
versely affected by increased im- 


ports, 

The AFL-CIO had informed the 
membership that “our own econo- 
mic self-interest and our interna- 
tional responsibilities both rt gs 
maximum international trade” t 
help blunt the Soviet economic 
drive. 

In the debate preceding the vote, 
Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) House 
Ways & Means Committee chair- 
man, warned that “by our vote we 
must choose the kind of trade 
policy we want our country and 
the rest of the free world to follow 


for the next five years.” He termed 


af ge sen 


the Simpson substitute measure 
“disastrous” because it was in real- 
ity a high-tariff-and-quota pro- 
gram. 

The Textile Workers Union of 
America had urged the House to 
recommit the bill to write in pro- 
tection clauses for “basic and es- 
sential” domestic industries. 

The House action on the trade 
bill came a few days after the Sen- 
ate approved a mutual security 
measure carrying $3 billion in new 
authorization. 

The: House had previously ap- 
proved a $2.9 billion bill. A con- 
ference committee is expected to 
report out a compromise amount 
running between $3.6 and $3.7 
© | billion—the total that includes new 
funds and carryover money. 

In passing the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill the Senate voted - 
47 to 35 to uphold a committee- 
approved provision urging free- 
world support for India’s second 
economic five-year plan. 

The Senate rejected an amend- 
ment that would have banned aid 


to Yugoslavia and Poland after 60 


aa 
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days and turned down by 43 to 42 
a proposal to permit wider aid to 
Soviet satellite nations. 

The latter proposal was defeated 
after Senate Republicans declared 
that the Administration had never 
endorsed ,the plan. Senate Demo- 
ctats charged that the White House 
had “run out” on the proposal 
after opposition from Senate Rep- 
ublican Leader William F. Knowl- 
and (Calif.). 

With the authorization bill in 
conference, attention turned to 
the actual appropriations meas- 
ure that would provide the funds 
for the program. 

Congressional sources indicated 
that a cut of $500 million is under 
consideration and that it may carry 
unless the Administration wages a 
stiff fight for the full amount in the 
authorization bill. 

In past years the gap between 
the amount authorized and the 
amount actually appropriated by 
Congress has been 20 percent. 

The major cuts are threatened in 
the military assistance and defense 
support programs, 


“You talk a good game,” he 


said, “but you don’t deliver.” 
Flunked Responsibility 
_ Much of the senator’s prepared 
speech was devoted to his proposal] 
for broadening the federal. Fair 
Labor Standards Act to cover 9.5 
million more workers. He said the 
Eisenhower Administration has 
flunked its responsibility in. this 
field. 

“As usual, we find the Presi- 
dent proclaiming pious inten- 
tions while his underlings do 
what they please for special 
interest groups,” said Morse. 


“With 20 million employes lack. 
ing protection, the Administration 
announced that its proposals would 
care for some 2.5 million. And 
then, as usual, it forgot to carry 
the fight.” 

‘ Says Bill Is Fair . 

The Kennedy-Ives labor-manage- 
ment bill is a fair bill, overall, said 
Morse, a member of the Senate 
Labor Committee. 

“You may find it exasperating 
in the great increase in paper load 
it will put on your locals,” he told 
the delegates. “But unions are no 
longer private organizations. They 
are organizations vested with a pub- 
lic interest, subject to reasonable 
regulations. In my judgment you 
should accept them.” 

Schnitzler pointed out that the 
AFL-CIO had strongly backed the 
Senate-passed bill to pfotect em- 
ploye health, welfare and pension 
plans from theft and abuse but pre- 
dicted that Congress could not com- 
plete action on the measure this 
year. 

The convention changed the con- 
stitution to provide that its meet- 
ings will come once every four 
years and to raise the salaries of 
officers. The proposed dues in- 
crease would carry an increase in 


per capita tax to the international 


from 75 cents to 85 cents a month, 


Flint Glass 
Union Reelects 


All Officers 


Buffalo—In the second week of 
its annual convention, the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers Union 
re-elected and installed present of- 
fices of the union, all of them from 
Toledo, O. 

Installed were: Pres. Charles 
M. Scheff, Vice Presidents George 
M. Parkers, Albert Vottero and 
Guy A.. Alexander, Sec.-Treas. 
James W. Mitchell, and Assistant 
Sec. Rufus K. Ritchie. 

The convention, which opened on 
June 2, was expected to close June 
13, with committee reports.‘in the 
final days. 


Representatives Named 

The union, which also elects in- 
ternational representatives, named 
the following: Robert Newel, 
Moundsville, W. Va. Edward 
Shay, Morgantown, W. Va., Ar- 
thur Jarrett, Winchester, 
Anthony Moffe, Jeannette, Pa., 
Harry Coplin, Southgate, Calif. 
Berl Hannah, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Harold Gibbons, Toledo, O., Har- 
try Richardson, Vineland, N. J., 
and Ivan Uncapher, Corning, N. Y. 

The convention had no program 
of speakers, sessions being devoted 
to business of the union. The an- 
nual banquet was attended by 
more than 600 persons and was 
followed by a dance. 

New York City was selected for 
the 1959 convention, 


Sehiitster, Morse | v 
Hit Ike’s Policies [Fo 


Chicago—The 8th convention of the Retail, Wholesale and De. 
partment Store Union began its session here by amending its con. 
stitution to write in the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices codes ang 
opened debate on two dozen other proposed amendments including § 
a dues increase from $2 to $3 a month. __ lve 
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CWA Convention Scores Ike _ 
For Inaction on Recession | 


| De. Miami Beach—A multi-pronged anti-recession program was hammered out by.3,000 delegates and 
es to the 20th anniversary convention of the Communications Workers of America. _ 
Meeting at Municipal Auditorium, the convention adopted a series of resolutions calling for posi- 
ive federal action to halt the economic downturn: and flaying the Eisenhower Administration for 
having “deviated from the basic principles” of taxation by shifting the burden to low and moder- 
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sie income families. 


In addition to ‘recommending 
x relief for low and middle-in- 
come families and repeal of deple- 
jon allowances for major oil com- 
panies, the CWA went on record 
favoring passage of the $1.2 bil- 
jjon school construction bill; major 
revision in- the social security law; 
reduction of interest rates for FHA 
housing, and appropriation of $5 
billion yearly for slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment. 

Beirne Assails Ike : 

Keynoting the convention, Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne assailed Eisen- 
hower for having been reluctant 
to acknowledge the seriousness of 
the economic situation, and then 
for his reluctance to act to correct 
the worsening recession. ; 


ministration for being “controlled 
by business interests” who, he said, 
“brought — this ion to this 
country deliberately,” declaring 
that “this is a crime of the highest 


wrath on the ‘Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, telling the CWA 
convention that the White House 
‘was indulging in “deliberate 
juggling of unemployment fig- 
ures” in order to “make the pub-. 


lic forget the misery and suffer- 
ing that human beings are en- 
during because of the reces- 
sion.” — 

He attacked the GOP claim 
that it had moved to ease this 
suffering through enactment of 
the temporary unemployment 
compensation extension act. “I 
don’t see the states rushing to 
take advantage of this law,” 
Schnitzler said, adding that “the 
great victory, that the | uném- 
ployed had hoped for adds up to 
a great big zero.” 


Heart Attack 
Is Fatal to 
Ernst Schwarz 


Dr. Ernst Schwartz, retired AFL- 
CIO associate inter-American rep- 
resentative, died May 29 in London 
following a coronary attack, ac- 
cording to word received at AFL- 
CIO headquarters. 

Schwarz, a prewar refuge from 
Hitlerism, returned to his native 
Germany upon retirement in 1956 
and had continued activity as a 
lecturer on the American labor 
movement before German unions 
and other bodies. 

He and Mrs. Schwarz were on a 
visit from their home in Bad Godes- 
berg-Mehlem to the London home 
of Hi Kornbluh, labor education 
specialist on leave from the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Education, and Mrs. 
Kornbluh when he was stricken. 
He died several days later in a 
London hospital after making ap- 
parent progress toward recovery. 

Prior to the AFL-CIO merger, 
Schwarz was CIO Latin American 
representative and secretary of the 
CIO Latin American Affairs Com- 
“mittee, and both before and after 
merger was an assistant secretary of 
ORIT, the western hemisphere arm 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. He also was west- 
ern hemisphere representative of 
the Intl. Union of Food & Drink 
Workers’ Association, the interna- 
tional trade secretariat in the food 
and drink industry. 

Earlier he had been on the staff 
of the Packinghouse Workers. Be- 
fore coming to this country he had 


. 


| Boycott‘W ork’ States 


Beirne was critical of the Ad-]. 


Beirne Urges Unions 


Miami Beach — Florida 
has probably been the scene 
of the Communications 
Workers of America’s an- 
nual convention for the last 
time — unless it repeals its 
“yight-to-work” law. 

Joseph A. Beirne, CWA 
president, told delegates to 
the 20th anniversary conven- 
tion that he would recom- 
mend to the union’s execu- 
tive board that “we never 
again come to a state that 
has on its book a “right-to- 
work” law. 

Further, Beirne said he 
would recommend to the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
that no national or interna- 
tional union be allowed to 
convene in a ‘tight-to-work’. 
state.” 

Applauding Beirne’s stand, 
AFL-CIO Sec. - Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler declared: 
“It’s time we put a step to 
the situation where people 
are looking for favors from 
the trade union movement 
while trying to destroy us.” 


_ The economic decline, he said, 
started in 1953 “and we’ve been 
going down hill ever since.” He 
said it had been inspired by the 
Administration’s desire “to have 
people contesting for jobs in the 
hope that through hunger and suf- 
fering some people will offer them- 
selves for wages below those being 
paid workers on the job.” — 


Membership Grows 


The executive board’s annual re- 
port showed CWA membership at 
an all time high of more than 
276,000, continuing the steady 
growth which has marked the 20- 
year period since the union was 
first organized as the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers. 
The union represents telephone 
workers in 46 states, Hawaii and 
three Canadian provinces. 


Contracts providing wages in- 
creases totaling over $63.5 million 
were negotiated by the union last 
year, the report continued, with the 
collective bargaining sessions also 
highlighted by negotiation of well 
over $1 billion worth of insurance 
for members working at Associated 
Bell Co. and Western Electric. 


In a spirited overtime session 
marked by numerous attempts 
to postpone action or make it 
the subject of a referendum, the 
convention overturned, by a nar- 


AFL-CIO Mourns 
Freitag’s Death 


The “deep sorrow” of the AFL- 
CIO at the death of Walter Freitag, 
former president of the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB), 
was expressed by Pres. George 
Meany in a cable to Freitag’s suc- 
cessor, Willi Richter. 


A long-time leader of the Ger- 


was moved in and out of concen- 
tration camps by the Nazis during 
|World War II. He was a pioneer 
in the reestablishment of German 
trade unionism after the war, be- 
came head of the metal workers 
and active in the Intl. Metalworkers. 
Federation. He served as DGB 
president from 1952. to 1956, when 
he refused. another term because 


‘national from $1.50 to $2.00 a 


egates approved resolutions: 


_| national origins quota in the Mc- 
}Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 


contribute $1 to the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education, 
and calling for an all-out register- 


man metal workers union, Freitag} 


row margin, a motion to increase 
the per capita dues to the inter- 


month. 

This followed on_ the heels 
earlier action by the convention 
in defeating three separate con- 
stitutional amendments aimed at 
disciplining officers or members 


charged with disloyalty to the 
couraging members to res 
encouraging members to join 
unions other than CWA . . . dis- 
couraging persons from joining 
CWA.” Nie 

In other convention action, del- 


1—Expanding the union’s edu- 


cational program and cooperating 
with university educational pro- 
grams. 


2—Calling for abolition of the 


3—Supporting the principles of 


the United Nations. 


4—Urging all CWA members to 


and-vote drive in the union. 
5—Condemning the Adminis- 
tration’s farm program for ‘esult- 
ing in “continued downward trend” 
in average net farm income and 
urging raising of parity for farmers 
and diverting agricultural surpluses 
to the “millions of needy at home 
and overseas.” 
6—Condemning “right-to-work” 
laws and urging grass-roots labor 
action to block such laws in the 
various states and bring about their 
repeal. 


6ist annual convention to 
instead of annually. 


wept them into setting aside a res- 
olution continuing his $20,000 a 
year salary, and to make it payable 
only when he no longer is a paid 
officer of Chicago Local 10. 


Midst Sea of Friends, 
Jimmy Looks Back 


Philadelphia—James Caesar Petrillo, an almost lonely figure in 
a sea of friends, took time out from the Musicians Union conven- 
tion at which he stepped down after 18 years as president, to remark 
that there’s nothing wrong with the labor movement a littlé more 
interest on the part of its members can’t cure. 


holds aloft-the hand of Herman D. Kenin, his successor, Ie 
election during the union’s. convention in Philadelphia. The 1,200— 
delegates endorsed Petrillo’s recommendation of Kenin by giving 
him a vote of nearly two to one over Al Manuti of New York. 


Kenin Pledges Moves 


THE NEW AND THE OLD: James C. Petrillo (right), who res 
_ union through such acts as “en- |fysed renomination after 18 years 


as president of the Musicians, 
after’ the: 


To Strengthen Union © 


Philadelphia—J ames C. Petrillo, one of the country’s most color- 


ful labor leaders, stepped into the wings after winning two last 
fights in his final appearance as president of the Musicians. 


After years of effort, he finally persuaded delegates to the union’s 


hold future conventions biennially 
& 


Then he cajoled, threatened and 


Kenin Refuses Pay Hike 
_ Herman D. Kenin, 56-year-old 
lawyer and former president of the 
Portland, Ore., local and a mem- 
ber of the international executive 
board since 1944, was sworn.in as 
Petrillo’s successor. In an accept- 
ance speech he reiterated his in- 
tention of working toward settle- 


“What’s the matter with us?” he 
rasped from the vantage-point of 
42 years as a labor leader. 

“Propaganda — that’s what's 
the matter with us. Propaganda 
from the bosses and the NAM 
and the Chamber of Commerce, 
and we aren’t able to educate our 
people to what it means to them 
because we can’t get ’em to go 
to the meetings. 

“George Meany and Bill Schnitz- 
ler (AFL-CIO president and secre- 
tray-treasurer, respectively) deserve 
more support from the members 
of organized labor than they’ve 
been getting. They’ve been doing 
a good job and they ought to 
have some help.” 

Petrillo observed that workers 
“are getting more out of the union 
than they’re puttting in.” 

_» Members Must Build 

“They're not building it up,” he 
insisted. “They lose their jobs, 
and they want to quit right away. 

“The union member doesn’t 
realize what his union membership 
card means to him, nor what he 
can do to make it mean more. He 
votes for Taft-Hartley, for ‘right- 
to-work,’ which is a killer—and 
then says ‘what’s going on im the 
union?” . B® 

Petrillo is firmly convinced 
that musicians are the most won- 
derful people in the world and 
that the Musicians is the most 
wonderful union in the world. 


held posts in the Berlin city govern- 
ment, 


of his health. 


he said reminiscently. “Without 
the support of the little fellow no 
labor leader would ever get any- 
where.” 

He bemoaned the lack of stability 
in the industry to whose members 
he has devoted a lifetime. 

Tells Musicians’ Woes 

“There’s always a depression,” 
he notéd. “The closest we ever 
had to a stabilized business, like 
in industry, was when we had mu- 
sicians in the movies. Then sound 
came along and threw 22,000 men 
out of work overnight. So we're 
a union where you work a banquet 
tonight, a wedding tomorrow night, 
nothing next week and maybe 
every night the week after. 

“I don’t think we'll ever be 
fully stabilized. People want 
music or they don’t want it. The 

_20 percent entertainment tax 
makes it even tougher. The 

government gets about $25 mil- 

lion a year from it and if they’d 

let it go and let the men get to 
work, they’d get $250 million in 
. income taxes.” 


miss his job as union president. . 


than this,” he added wistfully. 
“I’m going to be the unhappiest 
guy in the world, but I can’t help 
it.” $ 


"He retired because of his physi- 
cian’s recommendation that he cut 
down on the amount of work he 


Petrillo conceded he’s going to 


“You'll never find a better union 


ment of basic differences between’ - 
rebel elements in the Los Angeles 
local and the international, 


One of his first acts was to plead 
successfully for withdrawal of a 
resolution which would have raised 
the president’s salary from $20,000 
to $35,000. 

Petrillo refused to accept re- 

nomination for his 19th term as 

president at a dramatic emo- 

tional session during which the 

tears fell-so freely that at one 

point he observed “I should have 

brought .a diaper ‘instead of a 

hanky.” He also said he would 

resign as a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO and as a member of 
the Executive Council, but would 
continue as president of the Chi- 
cago local, which he has headed 
since 1922. 

The decision to hold conven- 
tions biennially was based on hard 
economic realities. The delegates 
were told each convention costs 
the international about $400,000, 
and that because of rising ex- 
penses and low dues, operations 
since 1954 have resulted in a defi- 
cit of $550,000. 

Opposed Dues Increase 
The only alternative would be 
to raise dues, they were told. Pet- 
rillo pointed out such a move would 
be “political suicide, especially 
when business is so bad.” 
The resolution seeking to ex- 
tend Petrillo’s salary also provided 
for presidential perquisites—a car 
and chauffeur and a $3,000 a year 
expense account. Though he quick- 
ly made it clear he would not ac- 
cept, he was sharply resentful of. 
floor votes against it. 
“I lost money on this job and 
you know it,” he said, “and I’m 
not going to start making it now. 
You couldn’t give me this pension. 
You know damn well I'd say ‘no,’ 
and still some of you vote ‘no’.” 
He maintained it would not 

be “honorable” for him to ac-. 

cept it so long has he has an in- 

come from the presidency of the 
the del- 


making 


a constitutional proviso 
empowering the president to annul 
any section of the constitution or 
bylaws and to substitute rules of 
his own. Petrillo said he had never 
used the authority and pointed out 
that the proviso had resulted in bad 
publicity because of the autocratic 


. “Fhey’ve beem good to me,” 


has been doing. 


power it give the president, 
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Meat Cutters Drop Max Block 
In Wake of Probe Testimony 


The Meat Cutters executive board dropried Max Block as vice president of the union in the wake |; 
of McClellan committee charges that Block engaged in “collusive activities” with employers and 


misused union funds in “bizarre financial transactions.” 


The board in a Chicago méeting accepted Block’s resignation as international vice. president, 


president of New York Locals = and 640 and president of the New York-New Jersey District 


Council. 

Also out on a “disability ast 
nation” is  Block’s brother-in-law 
Harold Lippel, previously secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 640. 

The board placed both former 
Block locals in receivership. Vice 
Pres. Martin W. Hook was named 
receiver for Local 342 and Vice 
Pres. Raymond F. Wentz receiver 
for Local 640. 

-Block said in his letter of resig- 
nation that.he was “confident” his 
actions had “always been in the 
- best interests” of the members but 
was quitting because his continu- 
ance in office “might impair the 
effectiveness” of the union. 

Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd ‘said 
the Meat Cutters have the “au- 
thority and desire” to see that 
the highest standards of the 
AFL-CIO and their own union 
are “zealously safeguarded.” 

“With this in mind,” he an- 
nounced, the board accepted the 
Block and Lippel resignations 
and placed the Block locals in 

_ receivership. 

Block and his brother Louis 
were accused before the Senate 
committee of private business in- 
terests that obtained investments 
from an insurance firm and an in- 
surance broker receiving payments 
from the union welfare plans. 
Max Block also was accused of a 
collusive arrangement with the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
in New York and of receiving fi- 
nancial favors from Pres. Louis 
Stein of the Food Fair grocery 
chain. 

Louis Block testified before the 
committee that he didn’t work for 
the union but was merely trustee 
of the Local 342 and 640 welfare 
plans. 

Raddock Book Venture 


Meanwhile the McClellan com- 
mittee, in hearings on publisher 
Maxwell C. Raddock of the Trade 
Union Courier, received evidence 
that Raddock collected $310,000 
from the Carpenters Union for 
writing and publishing a book on 
the union’s late president, William 
L. Hutcheson. 

Two employes of Raddock’s 


Western Union 
Telegraphers 
Win Pay Hike 


An il-cent hourly across-the- 
board wage hike for 30,000 West- 
ern Union employes has been nego- 
tiated by the Commercial Telegra- 
phers. 

Now in the process of ratifica- 
tion by CTU locals, the two-year 
contract provides a 6-cent-an-hour 
increase effective June 1, and an 
additional 5-cent hourly boost ef- 
fective Sept. 1. For monthly-rated 
employes, the wage increases will 
be $9 as of June 1 and $8 as of 
- Sept. 1. 

The contract also calls for an 
employer contribution of 3 cents 
per hour per employe into a 
special fund to eliminate ineq- 
uities, with increases under this 
program to go into effect Jan. 
1, 1959. 

Improvements in the pension 
plan were negotiated, including 
earlier retirement and the basing 
of pensions on the annual wage for 
the highest five consecutive years 
instead of the previous provision 
based on a 10-year period. This 
will amount to an estimated 6 to 9 
percent increase in retirement bene- 
fits. 


Detective Hired by Raddock 


World Wide Press swore that they 
began a rush job to get out 39,000 
copies of the book, previously not 
printed there, in November 1957, 
after McClellan committee staff 
members launched their investiga- 
tion. 

Harold R. Danforth, formerly 
an investigator for the New York 
County district attorney, testified 


over the long distance telephone 
from New York into placing ads 
in the paper so they can be known 
as “friends of labor.” 

: The Telegram quotes the Toron- 
to Better Business Bureau as say- 
ing: 

“These salesmen are fantastic. 
Businessmen who have heard 
high pressure sales talks before 
say these fellows deliver the 
hardest sell anyone has ever 
heard.” 


Legitimate organized labor in 
Canada, as in the United States, 
does not support or endorse the 
Courier, the Telegram article made 
clear. It quoted Sec.-Treas. Doug- 
las Hamilton of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has 500,- 
000 members, as saying the organ- 


News Guild Asks 
Wire ‘Deal’ Probe 

The Newspaper Guild has asked 
the Justice Dept. to investigate “‘per- 
sistent rumors” that the recent 
merger of two wire services in- 
cluded a deal to suspend publica- 
tion of certain newspapers. 

The request was filed by ANG 
Executive Vice Pres. William J. 
Farson with Assistant Atty. Gen. 
Victor Hansen, chief of the Anti- 
Trust Div. It was prompted by 


the recent acquisition of the Intl. 


News Service, a Hearst operation, 
by United Press, owned by the 
Scripps-Howard interests. 

Merger of UP and INS resulted 
in the formation of a new wire 
service, United Press Intl., and the 
loss of the jobs of about 385 Guild 
-members who had worked for INS. 
The Guild also represents the edi- 
torial and business office employes 


of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
and the San Francisco News. 


‘ye 


that Raddock hired him last year |] 


as investigator for a “service” bu- 
reau for unions that wanted to 
“clean up their own back yard.” 

Raddock’s first assignment to 
him, Danforth swore, was to get 
information on Pres. David 
Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and Pres, Walter 
P. Reuther of the Auto Work- 
ers, both AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dents and Executive Committee 
members. 

The next assignment, Danforth 
said, was to get information on 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to 
“stiffen Meany’s backbone against 
Reuther.” Danforth. was paid 
$2,000. He quit, he said, because 
“I didn’t know who I represented.” 

Hearings Recessed 

Raddock’s Trade Union Courier, 
self-styled a “labor paper,” has 
been repeatediy assailed as a rack-. 
et sheet falsely claiming ta, repre- 
sent the former AFL and the AFL- 
CIO. The AFL-CIO told the Mc- 
Clellan committee its operations 
were “fraudulent, unfair and de-|. 
ceptive.” 

Hearings ‘on Raddock’s World 
Wide Press .and the Hutcheson 
book -were recessed by the com- 
mittee until June 23. 


Trade Union Courier 
Muscles in on Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—The Trade Union Courier, self-styled New York 
“labor” paper, apparently is seeking a beachhead in Canada against 
the danger the U.S. government will effectively clamp down on it. 

According to a news story in the Toronto Telegram, Toronto busi- 
nessmen are being fast-talked-by Courier advertising salesmen calling 


ization is “opposed” to Courier 
soliciting ads in Canada. 
“It has nothing to do with the 

labor movement,” he emphasized. 

The Teamsters and the Ontario 
Automotive Transport Association 
have warned trucking firms to be- 
ware. The Courier appears to be 
concentrating on the trucking and 
film industries. 


of the former AFL. 


A CHECK FOR $50,000 from the William Green Memorial Fund 
was presented by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany (right) to Ephraing 
Evron, American representative of Histadrut, the Israeli labor feds 
eration, for construction of a labor cultural center“in the city of 
Haifa. The structure will be named in memory of the late president 


IUE Board 


tution. 


Stricter Ethics Code 


-No person “commonly known to be a crook or racketeer preys 
ing on the labor movement” shall be eligible for elective or aps 
pointive office,.in the Electrical, Radio and Machine Workerg 
under one of a series of proposed amendments to the IUE consti-4 


Proposes 


: 


The proposals have been unani-® 
mously adopted by the IUE Ex- 
ecutive Board, for action at the 
next IUE convention in Philaldel- 
phia in September. 

The recommended amendments 
also cover recall procedure, han- 
dling of health, welfare_and pen- 
sion funds, and local elections. 

* Persons “convicted of any 
crime involving moral turpitude 
offensive to trade union moral- 
ity” would be barred from any 
office in FUE or any subordinate 
body, 

In negotiation. and administra- 
tion of health, welfare and pension 


barréd, as would be rebates or re- 
tention benefits to any union rep- 
resentative, or payments ‘or bene- 
fits of any kind from an employer, 
insurance carrier, or broker. 
The books and records of each 
local must be audited at least once 


NLRB. Indifferent’ 


To Clean Unionism 


The National Labor Relations Board’s “indifference” as to 


whether workers are represented 


by a clean or a tainted union was 


challenged by AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Oliver Singleton in Baltimore as 


an outgrowth of a representation 


The AFL-CIO American Bakery & Confectionery Workers de- 
feated the Bakery & Confectionery ® 


Workers, expelled last year on 
findings of corrupt domination, by 
a.vote of 87 to 65, —— em- 
ployer opposition. 

Prior to the balloting, the Bal- 
timore Sun reported in a story that 
the workers, ‘who had voted un- 
animously last Dec. 28 to shift 
from the BCW to the ABC, had 
their choice in the NLRB election 
between the “clean” ABC Local 
68, the “dirty” BCW, or no union. 


Eugene Curry, NLRB regional 
chief, in a letter to the Sun 
lamented its choice of adjectives. 
He had notices posted in the 
plant calling attention to the 
newspaper story, adding that 
“unfortunately” it used “descrip- 
tions and characterizations” dif- 
ferent from those used by the 
NLRB, and proclaiming that the 
board “is completely neutral in 
in this election, as it is in all 
elections it conducts.” 


In a sharply-worded reply, Sing- 


me Pe 


election at the A&P Bakery. 


eton recalled the sordid disclos- 
ures of misconduct by some BCW 
leaders made ‘before the McClel- 
lan committee, and declared ‘the 
Sun, in its description of the two 
unions “was merely reporting the 
news in terms generally known-to 
its readers.” 

In another area, the Central 
Trades & Labor Council of 
Greater New York announced the 


BCW Local 3 and of two smaller 
groups, Locals 405 and 452. 

Sec. James C. Quinn of the 
council said the three locals had 
been given “plenty of time” to af- 
filiate with the new ABC, but it 
“finally became apparent” that the 
officers “had no intention” of lead- 
ing their members back into the 
AFL-CIO. 

New York Locals 50, 51, 484, 
525 and 452, representing several 
thousand additional bakery ‘and 
confectionery workers, ‘have al- 
ready completed the shift. 


funds, outside brokers would be |- 


expulsion of the 7,000-member 


a year by a qualified accountanf 
and by the local trustees at least 
three times a year. Such report) 
must be sent to the IUE secretarys 
treasurer, who may order such an 
audit made, at the local’s expense, 
if the local fails to do so. 

Any member charged with an. 
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offense against the IUE consti- * 
tution and by-laws or the gen- 
eral good and welfare of TUE 
or local must be- given the 
charges ‘in writing, get adequate 
notice, and given the right to pre- 
sent and cross-examine witnesses. 
If found guilty, he may appeal 
to the District Council,-and then 
the Executive Board, and finally, 
the next TUE convention. 


The proposed constitutional 


amendments for the most part are™ 


contained in the Ethical Practices 


Codes which IUE adopted i in Janu- 9 


ary 1957. 


Stuart Wins Right 
To Separate Trial 


Chicago—George Stuart, of § 
Kansas City, Mo., former interna- 3 
tional vice president of the expelled @ 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers q 
Union, was granted a separate trial 
in criminal court here on three em- 4 


bezzlement indictments. pt 
Stuart and Anthony J. Confort, 


president of the union’s Chicago @ 
had been named to- @ 
gether in bills charging they em- @ 
bezzled nearly $50,000 from union @ 


Local 1, 


funds. 


Stuart the right to stand trial alone 
when his attorney, George M. 
Crane, argued that statements made 


by Conforti before the McClellan @ 
special Senate committee in June | 
1957, would be prejudicial to @ 


Stuart’s tee, 
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